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The Bulletin’s back cover picture shows an 
exhibition of dances of the Member nations 
of the United Nations held at Rockefeller 
Center, to inaugurate the celebration of Unit- 
ed Nations Week in New York, host city of 
the United Nations. The dances were one of 
hundreds of similar events held throughout 
the world to commemorate the third 
anniversary of the day—October 24, 1945— 
when the United Nations Charter came into 


force. (See pages 872 and 873). 


(Herald Tribune Photo) 

















e Holy Land Refugees 

The plight of thousands of refugees, rendered home- 
less by the fighting in the Holy Land, will become des- 
perate in the next few weeks, unless large-scale aid 
is forthcoming speedily. This critical situation was re- 
ported to the Social Committee of the Assembly on Oc- 
tober 19, by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, Acting Mediator for 
Palestine, who revealed that the present total of the 
refugees is nearly half a million. Dr. Bunche estimated 
the cost of adequate aid at about $29,000,000. (see 
page 856.) 


@ Trusteeship Mission 

A new page in the history of the International Trustee- 
ship System has been added by the completion of the 
first United Nations visiting mission to trust territories. 
During a two-months’ journey from the Indian Ocean 
to the jungles of Central Africa, the mission studied 
conditions and problems in Tanganyika—largest of the 
Trust Territories—and Ruanda-Urundi. Its members are 
now working on their report to the Trusteeship Council. 
Some impressions of this study tour are given by its 
chairman, Henri Laurentie, of France, in an article on 
page 865. 


@ Atomic Control and Reduction of Armaments 
Two of the most important questions to come before 
the General Assembly, the control of atomic energy and 
the regulation and reduction of armaments, took up the 
full attention of the Assembly’s Political and Security 
Committee at seventeen meetings up to October 13. The 
questions were referred to separate sub-committes which 
were instructed to examine the various proposals and to 
report back to the Committee (see pages 862 and 866). 


@ Human Rights 

Is it as important to define and proclaim fundamental 
human rights as to seek a way out of such pressing 
problems as the control of atomic energy, Berlin and 
Palestine? The General Assembly's answer is yes, 
judging from the time and thought given by the repre- 
sentatives to the debates on the draft Declaration of 
Human Rights. This document came before the Third 
Committee of the General Assembly on September 30, 
and, by the end of the third week only the Third Article 
had been reached. But, in all this debate, one significant 
and inspiring fact stands out: no one of the 58 Member 
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states has suggested that this work may be postponed 
or dropped or treated as other than a matter of the 
utmost consequence. (See page 858.) 


e U.N. Day at Secretariat 

United Nations Day, which commemorates the coming 
into force of the Charter on October 24, 1945, was cele- 
brated throughout the world with popular demonstrations 
and speeches by the heads of Great Powers. United Na- 
tions Associations in many countries seized the oppor- 
tunity for the first official celebration of United Nations 
Day with educational programs embracing millions 
of people. In order to enable members of the Secre- 
tariat to take part in local ceremonies, a short com- 
memoration was held at Headquarters, Lake Success, 
on Friday, October 22. Addressing the staff, David B. 
Vaughan, officer in charge of Headquarters, reminded staff 
members that though the Assembly and Security Council 
are meeting in Paris, continuous, if unspectacular work 
was being carried on at Lake Success. The Department of 
Economic Affairs for example, is working on surveys of 
Latin America and the Far East, the Department of 
Security Council Affairs is serving as liaison for aid to 
Palestine refugees, the Trusteeship Department is pre- 
paring data for the next session of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, the Department of Social Affairs is preparing for the 
first session of the United Nations Subcommission for the 
protection of minorities and the Legal Department is 
working on a Convention to aid the heirs of the millions 
of persons missing as a result of World War II. (See 
pages 872 and 873.) 


@ Dr. Papanek as Member of Committees 

An attempt by the Government of Czechoslovakia, sup- 
ported by other Eastern European states, to unseat Dr. Jan 
Papanek from the Advisory Committee on Administrative 
and Budgetary Questions that the Committee on Contribu- 
tions was rejected by the General Assembly on October 16. 
Dr. Papanek was the former permanent representative of 
Czechoslovakia to the United Nations who was removed 
from that post after a new government came into power 
in Czechoslovakia early this year. The majority in the 
Fifth Committee and in the Assembly itself felt, con- 
trary to the view of those states which sought his ouster, 
that members of the two Committees in question are 
elected in their personal capacity as experts and not as 
representatives of Member states (see page 874). 















Council Orders New Palestine Cease-Fire 


Outlines Basis for Negotiations 


Soh por FROM FURTHER military action”—this was 

the order which the Security Council issued to 
the two warring parties in Palestine on July 15. Three 
months later—during which unhappy period there were 
several breaches of the truce and the United Nations Me- 
diator had been murdered in Jerusalem—the Security 
Council was confronted with another major crisis. Its 
cease-fire order was being repeatedly violated; its ob- 
servers were not receiving the co-operation they were 
entitled to; and large-scale fighting between Jews and 
Egyptians had broken out in the Negeb. So the Security 
Council met on October 14. 


Acting Mediator’s Statement 


After paying tribute to Count Bernadotte, Dr. Ralph 
J. Bunche, Acting Mediator, narrated the “essential 
facts” in the assassinations of Count Bernadotte and 
Colonel Serot. They had undoubtedly been well plan- 
ned and carefully timed, and Dr. Bunche had been of- 
ficially informed that the crimes were acknowledged by 
the Stern Group, the Fighters for the Freedom of Israel. 
which had for some time carried on a campaign against 
the Mediator. 

The Mediator was on official business when he was 
murdered. The route he was following was the same 
which he had traversed on the outward journey to Gov- 
ernment House, and was determined by the lead car in 
the three-car convoy. Any “insinuation” that Count 
Bernadotte had “deliberately invaded” the Stern Group’s 
stronghold was “maliciously untrue,” Dr. Bunche de- 
clared. 

Count Bernadotte never asked for protection at any 
place, but neither did he ever refuse it once it was of- 
fered. He considered protection to be the exclusive re- 
sponsibility of the local authorities wherever he went, 
and felt that it was for them to determine whether the 
situation locally was such as to require protection. 

“In all frankness and expressing my purely personal 
view,” Dr. Bunche said, “I find inescapable the con- 
cusion that in this instance there was negligence on 
the part of the local Jewish authorities in Jerusalem, 
and that, had minimum precautions been taken, this 
crime could not and would not have been committed.” 

The question of responsibility was adequately cov- 
ered by the Security Council’s resolution of August 20 
which stated that, “Each party is responsible for the 
actions of both regular and irregular forces operating 
under its authority or in territory under under its con- 
trol”; and that each party has the obligation to use all 
means to prevent action violating the truce by individu- 
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als or groups under its control 

Turning to action to investigate the murder, Dr. 
Bunche pointed out that he had not yet received any 
official information as to progress. On September 19 
he had been informed by the Israeli Government that 
investigation was under way and that there had been 
a considerable number of arrests—but there had been 
no report on progress. The United Nations should have 
such a report, Dr. Bunche believed, on the steps taken 
thus far to apprehend the assassins, and to determine 
any possible individual responsibility. 

The Acting Mediator then spoke of the increasing 
difficulties of truce supervision. The courage and loyalty 
of the military observers and Secretariat personnel was 
an “inspiration.” They lived in daily danger, and the 
fact that not more than six had been killed and seven 
wounded so far could be attributed only to “very good 


fortune.” 


Truce Supervision 

The “disturbing aspect” was the increasing tendency 
of late for the parties concerned to ignore their respon- 
sibilities under the truce, and to place unnecessary and 
often arbitrary restrictions on the movements of United 
Nations truce supervision personnel. In such an at- 
mosphere, irresponsible elements on both sides were 
encouraged to take matters into their own hands. There 
was need to reaflirm unequivocally the truce responsi- 
bilities of the authorities concerned. 

Obstacles and difficulties put in the way of the ob- 
servers were “fairly epidemic” in Palestine today. Re- 
strictions were imposed on the movements of observers; 
access to ports was refused, except on a limited basis; 
co-ordination with observers in the field was lacking; 
observers were physically assaulted; local commanders 
and officials failed to carry out agreements often con- 
cluded at the highest level; and there was often a strik- 
ing contrast between expressions of co-operation by 
high Government officials and the attitude of the “opera- 
tional level in the field.” 

A firm expression by the Security Council reaffirmed 
the truce obligations of the parties in accordance with 
its resolutions would be very helpful to the situation, 
Dr. Bunche believed, and would be of immeasurable 
assistance to the work and morale of the men supervis- 
ing the truce. If the present tendency continued, he 
feared that the “reasonable minimum of co-operation” 
necessary for effective truce supervision would be lack- 
ing—with the most serious consequences to the preser- 
vation of the truce. 
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Other Statements 


Speaking for Syria, Faris el-Khouri expressed his ap- 
preciation of Dr. Bunche’s report and the impartiality 
and good judgment which he had shown. 


He pointed out that United Nations observers were 
received with courtesy in Syria and given every assist- 
ance. He charged that the assassination of the Mediator 
was deliberate, committed by a large group with ten 
thousand fighters at its disposal. 

The Arabs were not gratified by the Mediator’s acti- 
vities, Mr. el-Khouri continued. He had not acted with 
justice but had treated matters as an accomplished fact, 
disregarding their background. Nonetheless, this had 
not been held personally against the Mediator, who acted 
in good faith. He had been assassinated “while serving 
the Jewish cause.” 

The Mediator’s report was inacceptable because it 
did not offer a peaceful solution. The Arabs had ob- 
tained no advantage during the truce, but the Jews had 
obtained considerable advantage by smuggling arms 
and fighters from Eastern Europe. That was why United 
Nations observers were not given access to ports. No 
European or American state allowed any export of 
arms to the Arab states, but the Jews with the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars collected from the people of 
the United States were obtaining arms which were going 
either directly from United States ports or from those 
in Europe. , 

Dr. Bunche’s report, began Sir Alexander Cadogan 
(UniTED Kincpom), revealed a “rather amazing situa- 
tion.” The first thing for the Council to do was to as- 
sert its authority and to uphold the authority of those 
working on the spot. 

It was of the highest importance that the First Com- 
mittee of the Assembly, which was to consider the Media- 
tor’s Progress Report, should feel confident that the 
truce would be maintained until whatever recommenda- 
tion which it made was put into effect. But the latest 
reports from Palestine and the Acting Mediator’s state- 
ment were not calculated to inspire that confidence. 

It was no longer a question of an isolated infringe- 
ment of the truce by the Arabs or Jews, “but rather a 
threat to the foundation of the truce and to the auth- 
ority of the Security Council by which it is maintained.” 
It was evident that groups in Palestine sought to elim- 
inate the influence of the United Nations from that 
country altogether. 

Dr. Bunche’s reports had shown that terrorist groups 
were able to operate freely and openly before Septem- 
ber 17, the day Count Bernadotte was murdered. Recent 
events in the Jaffa prison where the Sternists were 
jailed were not calculated to impress the Council with 
the seriousness of the Jewish authorities in this matter. 

Declaring that the assassination of the Mediator was 
a challenge to the whole United Nations participation 
in efforts to achieve peace in Palestine, Sir Alexander 
said that it was the duty of the Council to take up that 
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challenge and to insist on the maintenance of respect 
for its authority and for those who exercised. it. 


Draft Resolution 


After stating that the Council should pay great at- 
tention to the recommendations of the Acting Mediator, 
Sir Alexander introduced a draft resolution which the 
Chinese representative also sponsored. 

This draft resolution “notes with concern” that the 
Provisional Government of Israel had not yet submitted 
a report on the progress of its investigation into. the 
assassinations, and it requested that Government to do 
so at an early date: It reminded the Governments and 
authorities concerned that all the obligations and re- 
sponsibilities of the parties, as set forth in the Coun- 
cil’s resolution of July 15 and August 19, were to be 
discharged fully and in good faith. Finally, it declared 
that the Governments and authorities concerned have 
the duty of co-operating with and assisting the truce 
supervision personnel, and of taking all reasonable meas- 
ures to insure their safety and safe-conduct. 

Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE) agreed with the observa- 
vations made by Sir Alexander Cadogan. He was sure 
that the Jewish representatives realized the damaging 
effect which the continuation of the existing situation 
would have on world public opinion, and he hoped that 
they would remember what their State owed to the in- 
tervention of the United Nations. 

He called for an early statement from the Jewish 
Government so that the Council could take a decision 
and vote on the specific text of the draft resolution. 


Israeli Statement 


The representative of the Provisional Government of 
Israel, Aubrey Eban, referred to the drastic measures 
taken by his Government immediately following the as- 
sassination of Count Bernadotte. An important stage in 
the investigations had been reached when the leader 
of the “suspected organization” had been arrested. The 
Council would be kept fully informed of the progress 
of the judicial developments now under way. The Israeli 
Government was acting to eradicate the vicious move- 
ments which grew up “in ihe exploitation of public 
bitterness and frustration.” The Irgun Zvai Leumi had 
ceased to exist as a military movement, while it could 
be said that the Stern group’s days of organized ter- 
orism were over. 

The Government of Israel could come to the Coun- 
cil table “without any feeling of shame” when it com- 
pared its swift assertion of governmental authority 
against the background of disorder which preceded its 
establishment. 

Mr. Eban then made the point that truce supervi- 
sion work had been inadequate in the Arab states. Un- 
less the balance could be -redressed, it was obviously 
inequitable to tighten still further the close scrutiny 
of Israel territory. Truce supervision personnel must 
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also co-operate with the parties in investigations bear- 
ing upon the latter’s alleged responsibility. 

In his letter of October 9, Mr. Eban had enumerated 
six violations of the truce by the Arabs, certified as 
such by United Nations representatives, and still re- 
maining without remedy. Arab forces still enjoyed mili- 
tary advantages as a direct result of these violations. 
The situation in the Negeb was particularly important 
from the political as well as military standpoint. It was 
impossible to isolate the purpose of Arab aggression 
from “certain far-reaching and ill-judged proposals” 
to award the Arabs the greater part of the territory of 
Israel. The Government of Israel had every right to re- 
sist the attempt, in violation of the truce, to cut off 
the communications of the Negeb—‘‘which will remain 
an integral part of the State of Israel.” 


In conclusion, Mr. Eban reiterated that the truce 
could not long endure even as a temporary substitute 
for formal peace; and the road to peace could lie only 
through direct negotiations between Israel and the neigh- 
boring Arab states. “We hold,’ he concluded, “that 
the United Nations can play a great part in the task of 
pacification by securing the replacing of the truce and 
its machinery by the declaration of a formal peace and 
by insisting, as the international community has a right 
to insist, that the parties meet together to adjust their 
differences by peaceful means.” 


The Chinese representative, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, was 
afraid that formal peace could not be achieved if, in 
the meantime, the truce was not observed. For this rea- 
son, he hoped that all the members would accept the 
draft resolution which he had jointly sponsored. 


“It is not a controversial resolution,” Dr. Tsiang 
emphasized; “it is not a political resolution to all. Its 
aim is to make easier and more effective in the future 
this work of preserving the truce.” 


Negeb Fighting 

Three days later, the Security Council met again in 
emergency session to consider the outbreak of serious 
fighting in the Negeb area. Before the Council was a 
report by the Acting Mediator which said that the United 
Nations Chief of Staff of the Truce Supervision had 
called for a cease-fire on October 16. The Israeli reply, 
described as a “preliminary observation,” stated that a 
suspension of operations could not be ordered until a 
full guarantee was obtained from the Chief of Staff that 
the Egyptians would allow unmolested passage of traf- 
fic to and from the Negeb, and that all further Egyptian 
attacks would cease. The Egyptians replied that they 
were merely defending themselves, that their positions 
were submitted to continuous and dangerous attacks, 
and that firing would cease “if Jewish forces withdraw 
to their original positions and cease firing and bombing.” 

On October 17, Dr. Bunche asked both parties if they 
were ready to order immediate, unconditional cease- 
fire for four days to provide time for a settlement of 
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the basic difficulties regarding the truce observance in 
the Negeb. 

According to Dr. Bunche, the present outbreak was 
largely due to the failure of both sides to accept the 
decision of the Central Truce Supervision Board _re- 
garding the passing of supply convoys in the Karatiya 
area. This decision (Case No. 12) stipulated that within 
defined periods each day, and subject to the conditions 
set forth in the decision, both parties should use the 
cross roads lying between Hatta and Karatiya for the 
passage of such supplies as were permitted under the 
truce conditions. An integral part of the decsion pre- 
cluded the Provisional Government of Israel from sup- 
plying its forces in outlying settlements by air except 
in the case of settlements without road communications, 
and then only under United Nations supervision. 

Persistent efforts by the United Nations to implement 
this decision had failed. Egypt refused to permit Israeli 
convoys to pass until the supply of Jewish settlements 
by air was stopped, while Israel refused to stop the 
aerial convoys—or submit them to United Nations sup- 
ervision—until the Egyptians permitted the land convoys 
through. “Thus an unreasonable impasse was created,” 
declared Dr. Bunche. He added that the failure to im- 
plement the decision must be ascribed “in considerable 
measure” to the refusal of the Provisional Government 
of Israel to accept that part of the decision relating 
to the control of the air supply to the Negeb. “For had 
this essential prior condition been fulfilled, all legitimate 
Egyptian objections would have been removed.” 

A serious breach of the truce was involved in the 
Negeb outbreak, the Acting Mediator stated in conclu- 
sion. It seemed clear that the military action had been 
on a scale which could only have been undertaken after 
considerable preparation, “and could scarcely be ex- 
plained as simple retaliatory action for an attack on a 
convoy.” The fluid nature of military dispositions and 
other factors complicated the situation in the Negeb 
further. 


In the circumstances, the “indispensable condition” 
to a restoration of the situation was an immediate and 
effective cease fire. After that had been accomplished, 
the following conditions, in Dr. Bunche’s opinion, might 
be considered as the basis for further negotiations so 
that similar outbreaks would not occur again: 


e withdrawal of both parties from any positions not 
occupied at the time of the outbreak; 


@ acceptance by both parties of the cortditions set forth 
in the Central Supervision Board decision. (Case No. 
12) affecting convoys; 


@ agreement by both parties to undertake negotiation 
through United Nations intermediaries or directly re- 
garding a number of problems in the Negeb. These in- 
cluded the return to their lands of dislocated Arabs, 
the harvesting of crops, the evacuation of Jewish settle- 
ments held by Egyptian forces, and the permanent sta- 
tioning of United Nations observers throughout the area. 
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Security Council Acts 


As the Council began consideration of this new situa- 
tion, Dr. Bunche supplemented his report with an oral 
explanation, giving details of the mose recent truce viola- 
tions, and speaking of the supply position of the Jewish 
settlements in the Negeb. 


The late Mediator had taken the firm view that any 
attempt to starve out these settlements would represent 
a distinct military advantage to the Egyptians. These 
settlements had a right to supplies, but the truce terms 
provided that aerial convoys should be subject to truce 
supervision, lest arms be smuggled in. 


No such supervision was in fact ever permitted, and 
Dr. Bunche suggested that this may have had a bearing 
on the situation. The unsupervised effort on the part 
of the Israeli authorities to get a supply convoy through 
was certainly of a nature to aggravate the situation, he 
declared. 


If the Jews did not allow their convoys to be subject 
to supervision, said Mahmoud Bey Fawzi (Ecypt), they 
could not expect the Egyptians to permit the passage 
of these convoys. He expressed “the deep concern” of 
his Government regarding events in the Negeb. Mr. 
Fawzi announced that he had just been informed that 
his Government had accepted the cease fire order. 


According to Aubrey Eban (IsrAeEL), it was false to 
allege—as Dr. Bunche had done—that both parties had 
rejected the Mediator’s decision concerning convoys. The 
Acting Mediator’s report gave an inaccurate picture of 
the situation in that it did not mention Israel’s com- 
pliance on September 30 with the Mediator’s decision; 
and it was inaccurate to suggest that Israel had any 
duty to stop aerial convoys before the Egyptians let 
land convoys through. The present situation, Mr. Eban 
asserted, rested on “unilateral Egyptian defiance” of the 
Mediator’s decision. He added that his Government had 
declared willingness to enter immediately into direct 
negotiations with Egypt on a cease-fire. 


Dr. Bunche pointed out, with respect to Israeli ac- 
ceptance of co-operation, that the degree of co-operation 
was important, and he gave instances to show that as- 
surances of co-operation were not carried out by the 
men in the field. 


Speaking for Syria, Faris el-Khouri declared that the 
Jews were trying to occupy the Negeb and Jerusalem 
before the United Nations took a decision, so that they 
might keep those areas. He said that all convoys should 
be controlled, but that the Jews had refused to accept 
control of air convoys. The Arabs for their part were 
keeping the truce carefully and honestly. 

“To keep the record straight,” Dr. Bunche interjected 
that it would be inaccurate to suggest that full co-opera- 
tion to truce personnel had been extended by the Arabs 
and not by the Jews. Both parties had used obstruc- 
tive tactics. 

After some discussion by members of the Council, 
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U.N. observers and Israeli Army officers climb over a road 
block before the Jewish lines, after a truce meeting. 
(Acme Photo) 


on the best procedure to follow, the Syrian representa- 
tive moved the adoption of a draft resolution based on 
the conclusions of the Acting Mediator’s report. The 
first part read: “In the circumstances the indispensable 
condition to a restoration of the situation is an imme- 
diate and effective cease-fire.” This was approved unani- 
mously. 


The second part called for consideration—after the 
cease-fire had been accomplished—of certain conditions 
as the basis for further negotiations to insure that similar 
outbreaks did not occur again. These conditions were 
similar to those recommended by the Acting Mediator in 
his report on the Negeb situation. 


This section of the resolution was adopted by 9 votes 


to 0, with the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. ab- 


staining. 


Protection of Personnel 


The Council had before it one other draft resolution, 
submitted at an earlier meeting by the United Kingdom 
and China, and which called for a report from Israel 
on the progress of the investigation of the murder of 
the late Mediator, and for the protection of United Na- 
tions personnel in Palestine, and co-operation in their 
work. 


Speaking on this draft resolution, Yakov Malik, 
(U.S.S.R.) said that the co-operation of both parties 
with United Nations observers was essential. However, 
this co-operation should be mutual and observers should 
be distributed equitably on the territory of both sides. 
He therefore proposed an amendment to the effect that 
the Mediator should be reminded of the desirability of 
such an equitable distribution. 


The United Kingdom and Chinese representatives ac- 
cepted the Soviet amendment, and the draft resolution 
was unanimously approved. 
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Ae BEFORE THE First (Political and Security) 
Committee on October 15, Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, 
Acting Mediator in Palestine, explained what he de- 
scribed as “the inescapable logic” of the existing situa- 
tion in the Holy Land. 


After a moving tribute to his late chief, Count Berna- 
dotte, “an utterly honest and fearless man” whose views 
he fully endorsed, Dr. Bunche emphasized three signal 
developments since the termination of the mandate. 


First, a Jewish state had been proclaimed, and in the 
five months since its inception had consolidated and 
strengthened its position both nationally and interna- 
tionally. Secondly, Arab opposition to the new Jewish 
state had been so intense as to induce Arab states to 
resort to violent measures. Finally, by the intervention 
of the Security Council, warfare in Palestine had twice 
been stopped. 


However, the existing truce clearly must be super- 
seded by something more durable and secure—by a 
formal peace or an armistice, “either of which would 
be more consistent with the Security Council order than 
the present precarious truce.” “It is unthinkable that 
Arabs and Jews should be permitted to resume hostili- 
ties in Palestine,’ Dr. Bunche declared. “The threat to 
the peace of the Middle East generally and even to the 
world from conflict in Palestine is far too great.” 


Dr. Bunche then reviewed the attempts of the late 
Mediator to find a common ground upon which the con- 
flicting parties might meet. That he had not succeeded 
in those attempts was due to the intransigence of the 
parties. This situation had precluded the immediate 
possibility of a definitive solution. Nevertheless, Count 
Bernadotte had been reasonably confident that “given 
the permanent injunction against military action issued 
by the Security Council and firm political decisions by 
the General Assembly, both sides will acquiesce, how- 
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of Present Situation 


ever reluctantly, in any reasonable settlement on which 
is placed the stamp of approval of the United Nations.” 


Today, Dr. Bunche said, two needs are uppermost 
“in the most imperative sense.” First was a reasonable 
basis for the assumption that neither party would re- 
sort again to force to make its views prevail. Secondly, 
the Assembly—as the representative body of the inter- 
national community—should set forth its position on 
the following fundamental political issues: 


@ permanent peace in Palestine 

@ the Jewish state in Palestine 

@ the general configurations of the boundaries of such 
a state 

@ international guarantees for such boundaries 

e the future status of Jerusalem 

@ the disposition of the Arab-controlled area of Pales- 
tine 

@ guarantees for the rights of all inhabitants of Palestine 
@ the repatriation and resettlement of Arab refugees 


@ the nature of the machinery to be employed as a 
vehicle for continuing United Nations intervention in 
the problem until all of its major aspects are finally 
disposed of. 


Dr. Bunche did not believe that a detailed plan should 
be devised for this purpose. He favored rather a “some- 
what general treatment of the subject”’—which would 
make the United Nations position on major issues clear 
yet leave the burden of peaceful adjustment to the parties. 
This might have great merit, he said. 


The conclusion set forth in Part One of the late Media- 
tor’s Progress Report might well provide a basis for a 
general treatment of this kind, Dr. Bunche concluded. 


Other Speakers 

Preceding the Acting Mediator in this initial discus- 
sion by the Committee was Osten Unden of Sweden, 
who associated himself with the late Mediator’s recom- 
mendations, which he called realistic and just. It was 
undeniable, Mr. Unden said, that, as the Mediator had 
reported, economic union in Palestine was, mot possible 
at present. In view of this fact, the Jewish and Arab 
territories should have “continuous frontiers.” The 
Swedish Government shared the late Mediator’s view that 
Jewish Palestine was a “living and viable entity.” After 
the United Nations had completed its deliberations, Swe- 
den would re-examine the question of recognizing the 
State of Israel within the frontiers set, if possible, with 
the help of the organization. 
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No serious investigation of Count Bernadotte’s murder 
had yet been made and this fact, according to Faris 
el-Khouri (SYRIA), showed that the assassination was 
premeditated by a powerful body of Jews in Palestine 


oe ° ” 
and encouraged by “superiors. 


The Syrian and Lebanese representatives were at- 
tempting to exploit a tragedy for political propaganda, 
declared Aubrey S. Eban (IskaeL). He reminded those 
present that his Government had always given due ap- 
preciation to the high moral qualities of Count Berna- 
dotte, and that it had accepted the responsibility of 
seeking out and punishing his assassins. Legal pro- 


ceedings had been instituted, of which the Security Coun- 
cil had been informed. 

Dr. Dmitri Manuilsky (Ukratnian S.S.R.)_ believed 
that in addition to the question of the assassination, the 
political aspect of the Palestine problem should be ex- 
amined. As regards the substance of the question, it 
would be advisable to hear first the states directly af- 
fected and the Great Powers involved, the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France. 


The Committee agreed to defer discussion until the ' 
delegations mainly concerned could make their state- 
ments. 





Officers of the General Assembly 





President of the Third Regular Session of the United Nations General Assembly, Dr. Herbert 
Evatt of Australia, center, and chairmen of the Assembly's six Main Committees: 1. Paul-Henri 
Spaak, Belgium, (Political and Security) ; 2. Hernan Santa Cruz, Chile, (Economic and Finan- 


cial); 3. Dr. Charles Malik, Lebanon, 


(Social, Humanitarian and Cultural); 4. Nasroliah 


Entezam, Iran, (Trusteeship); 5. Dana Willgress, Canada, (Administrative and Budgetary) ; 


6. Dr. Ricardo J. Alfaro, Panama, 
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The 


overnors of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development and the 
International Monetary Fund, photographed at the Shoreham Hotel, Washington, 


Governors’ Conference: An Appraisal 


D. C., at the opening of their Third Annual Conference. They are, left to right, top 
row: Sir Stafford Cripps (United Kingdom); John P. Snyder (United States); 
John J. McCloy, President of the Bank; D. C. Abbot (Canada) ; bottom row: Camille 
Gutt, Managing Director of the Fund; Yun-Wu Wang (China), Chairman of the Board 
of Governors (1947-48); Pierre Mendes-France (France), Chairman (1948-49). 


QO” SEPTEMBER 27 aT 3:00 P.M. 

Yun Wu WAnc, Minister of 
Finance for China, and Chairman 
of the Boards of Governors of both 
the International Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, declared 
open the Third Annual Session of 
these two bodies at the Shoreham 
Hotel in Washington, D.C. Five 
days later, the formal agenda having 
been dealt with, the meetings were 
over. 


This, in itself, is a noteworthy 
achievement: that two international 
organizations whose members include 
governments with widely varying 
problems and differing political be- 
liefs, were able to meet in a business- 
like fashion and dispose of the bus- 
iness at hand promptly and without 
serious stress or strain. 


This outcome is not, as has been 
suggested, merely the result of hav- 
ing minor and _ non-controversial 
items on the agenda» The Annual 
Reports of the two institutions by 
themselves contain raw material for 
much dissension, had the Governors 
been so minded. Thus, the election of 
new Executive Directors representing 
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42 out of the 47 member nations 
might well have proved controversial. 

Credit is due to the care with which 
all the agenda items were prepared 
both by the staffs of the two agencies 
and by the Executive Directors. In 
their thorough discussion of these 
subjects during the weeks preced- 
ing the Conference, the Directors had 
explored fully the national feelings 
on these matters. Controversy had 
its place in the closed proceedings 
of the Fund and Bank Boards. 

Thus, when the two agencies spoke 
in public, they spoke in confidence 
that their views represented a bal- 
ancing of national views—a blend of 
members’ voices into the voice of the 
Fund or Bank. 

It is easy for those not familiar 
with the purposes and activities of 
these two specialized agencies to un- 
derestimate the significance of these 
annual “stockholders” meetings—to 
conclude that because nothing start- 
ling comes out of the Conferences, 
nothing important has been accom- 
plished. There are three points that 
need to be made in this connection. 


RST, THE BANK AND THE FUND 
are in constant session. Their 





by 


CAMILLE GUTT 


Chairman, Board of Directors, 


International Monetary Fund 
and 


JOHN J. McCLOY 


Chairman, Board of Directors, 
International Bank for Reconstruction 


and Development 


accomplishments are scattered 
throughout the year. The annual 
meetings are not occasions for per- 
iodic concentration on the world’s 
financial and monetary problems. 
This attention is being constantly 
given throughout the year. It is not 
to be expected that either the Fund 
or the Bank would retard or hasten 
its reviews of its members’ problems 
merely in order to have material to 
make public at Conference time. 


Secondly, the fact that the deci- 
sions were made without excitement 
or public argument, tends to hide 
the fact that the decisions are, in 
fact, important. The Governors, after 
all, have now accepted a report from 
the Fund which places squarely on 
their own individual governments the 
responsibility for European recovery. 
They have reduced by 80% the 
benefits which one member may de- 
rive from the Fund. On the Bank 
side, they have recognized that Eur- 
ope, primarily by its, own efforts, 
must achieve a fundamental readjust- 
ment in the structure of its economy; 
and that the beneficial development of 
underdeveloped countries must be 
based on sound fiscal policies, the 
maintenance of a climate conducive 
to international investment, and well- 
prepared development projects. 


These are decisions which will 
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have a direct and important bearing 
on the economic life of these coun- 
tries during the next year. 

Thirdly, and perhaps this is the 
most important point, the import- 
ance of the informal meetings out- 
side the conference rooms was cer- 
tainly equally as great as that of the 
meetings at which the agenda was 
discussed. For both Fund and Bank, 
scores of special meetings between 
staff representatives and the visiting 
Governors were scheduled and held 
during the week of the Conference. 
These annual sessions afford an inval- 
uable opportunity for finance minis- 
ters and heads of central banks to 
meet together informally, without un- 
due emphasis being laid on any par- 
ticular aspect of their visits to the 
capital in which the sessions are held. 
They enable the Governors to come 
into close contact with the detailed 
workings of the Bank and the Fund, 
and they provide the means for a full 
and frank exchange of views on the 
general state of the world economy. 


oe GOVERNOR CAME TO THE 

meeting with a long list of sub- 
jects which he had to discuss with 
his colleagues individually and in 
groups. By providing an opportunity 
for these private discussions, the 
Fund and the Bank are fulfilling one 
of the purposes envisaged for them 
at Bretton Woods. For by such mu- 





Camille Gutt, Managing Director of the 
International Monetary Fund exchanges 
views with the newly elected Executive 
Director of the Fund from Czechoslo- 
vakia, Bohumil Sucharda. Mr. Sucharda 
will represent Czechoslovakia, Finland, 
Poland and Yugoslavia on the Board. 


tual consultation, full understanding 
of each other’s problems is arrived 
at and gradually a more homogen- 
eous, more orderly world financial 
community is built up. 

These discussions sometimes bear 
immediate fruit. It is not just a 
coincidence that an understanding 
was reached on the Southern Rhodes- 
ian gold subsidy matter immediately 
following the Governors’ meeting. 


However, sometimes these discus- 
sions merely create a climate favor- 
able to the development of policies 
and ideas mutually beneficial to all 
members. It is only sufficient to re- 
view the Governors’ meetings to date 
to see their importance from this 
viewpoint. 

The first meeting in September 
1946 was followed in December of 
that year by an agreement on official 
par values for 32 member countries, 
and in the spring of 1947 by the 
Fund’s opening of exchange trans- 
actions. 

The second meeting, held in Lon- 
don shortly after U.S. Secretary of 
State Marshall’s famous Harvard 
speech, was punctuated by the an- 
nouncement of the Fund’s first trans- 
action with the United Kingdom. 
Immediately afterwards, Fund tech- 
nicians assisted in the first tentative 
efforts made toward establishing 
some sort of European currency clear- 
ing arrangement. 

Thus, by proving a meeting place 
during the year where problems of 
a highly technical nature can be 
thrashed out promptly and in private, 
and a once-a-year meeting where the 
directors of financial policy of the 
various nations may get together and 
reach agreement on the broader is- 
sues, the Fund and the Bank are ful- 
filling the tasks set up for them at 
Bretton Woods. 


Observer from Organization of American States 





The Secretary-General of the Organization of American 
States will be invited as an observer to future sessions of 
the General Assembly, according to a resolution which 
the Assembly passed on October 16. On the: proposal, 
which was initiated by Argentina, the Assembly voted 
34 for and 6 against, with two abstentions. 


The Organization of American States is a continental 
institution which groups together the 21 republics of 
the Western Hemisphere. Addressing the General As- 
sembly, the Argentinian representative, Enrique V. Coro- 
minas, said that its origin goes very much further back 
than this century. These origins, he said, were not only 
pan-American; they were republican in the sense of 
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being internationalist and co-operative. Mr. Corominas 
declared that the institution is based on respect for the 
rights of all peoples and their self-determination. 

Dr. Wahid Fikry Raafat, of Egypt, supported the pro- 
posal because it “is in perfect conformity with the spirit 
of the Charter.” 

On the other hand, the U.S.S.R. representative, Alex- 
andre Bogomolov, opposed the resolution on the ground 
that the status of observer was not provided for in the 
Charter of the United Nations. Also, he declared, there 
was no necessity for such a provision. “The meetings of 
the General Assembly are open, and everyone can attend 
them,” he said. 
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Berlin --the Case of the Western Powers 


Smaller Powers Seek Way to Peaceful Solution 


Q* OCTOBER 6, the Security Council heard the repre- 
sentatives of the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France present their arguments on the substance of 
the Berlin question. 

Though differing in length and in detail, the state- 
ments of the three representatives were in general agree- 
ment. They declared that the issue had been brought to 
the Council because of the dangerous and unresolved sit- 
uation in Berlin—a situation caused by the fact that, in 
the words of Sir Alexander Cadogan, “the U.S.S.R. 
Government has resorted to illegal and forcible meas- 
ures in order to assert its will in Berlin.” This created 
a threat to the peace. 

Each of the three representatives emphasized that his 
Government was in Berlin by right, and was therefore 
entitled to maintain its position there. The French Gov- 
ernment, Alexandre Parodi pointed out, based its legiti- 
mate right to participate both in the occupation of Berlin 
and in the occupation of Germany as a whole upon defi- 
nite four-power agreements which had been confirmed 
by more than two years of practice. 

The representatives then made the point that the Soviet 
Union, after recognizing those rights, had sought by its 
“illegal and hostile blockade” to force the Western 
powers out of Berlin. According to Dr. Jessup, the 
Soviet policy of restriction and harassment began in 
January 1948—an important date, he added, because “in 
one of its many shifts of position, the U.S.S.R. Govern- 
ment later alleged that its violation of previously agreed 
practices was due to events which took place after these 
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new and wholly unjustified steps were taken.” 

This policy started with Soviet inspectors boarding 
military trains and demanding to check the papers of 
German passengers. Succeeding months saw the imposi- 
tion of increasingly coercive measures until, by July 2, 
1948, rail and water-borne traffic between the Western 
zones and Berlin had ceased. 

On June 29, a shift occurred in the Soviet position, Dr. 
Jessup stated. No longer were “technical difficulties” 
offered as an excuse; restrictions on inter-zonal traffic 
were now connected by Soviet authorities with the cur- 
rency problem. But, Dr. Jessup emphasized, the intro- 
duction of the new Deutsche Mark into the Western sec- 
tors of Berlin occurred only after—and as a defensive 
measure against—the Soviet-announced intention to intro- 
duce the Eastern Mark in all Berlin. 

Finally, the U.S.S.R. demanded measures of perma- 
nent control of traffic between Berlin and the West, meas- 
ures which were to continue even after the Western Zone 
currency had been withdrawn from Berlin. 


Efforts for Settlement 

The Western powers then outlined the various steps 
taken in an endeavor to reach an agreement with the 
Soviet Union by direct negotiation. For two months these 
discussions continued and as the result of an interview 
with Premier Stalin on August 30 an agreement in prin- 
ciple was reached. This, Mr. Parodi stated, “seemed to 
herald the raising of the blockade, while giving our three 
Governments the necessary guarantees to allow the simul- 
taneous introduction of the Soviet Zone Mark, without 
any disadvantage, as the sole currency in Berlin.” Under 
this agreement, technical arrangements were to be dis- 
cussed in Berlin. 

But in Berlin the Soviet Commander-in-Chief claimed 
—under pretext of financial and commercial questions” 
—exclusive authority in Berlin, and he also proposed new 
restrictions on transport by demanding that air traffic be 
limited to supplying the needs of the occupation forces. 
Further discussions with the Soviet Government were to 
no avail; in fact, Dr. Jessup pointed out, the reply of the 
U.S.S.R. Government on September 25 “went even fur- 
ther than Marshall Sokolovsky in demanding control by 
the Soviet Military Command over air trafic between 
Berlin and the West.” 

The Western powers had then no alternative but to 
inform the U.S.S.R. that their obligations under the 
Charter required them to refer this threat to the peace to 
the Security Council. 

The three Governments had not brought the case to 
the Council with any “cat-and-dried formula for its solu- 
tion,” Dr. Jessup said. They hoped that the Council could 
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assist in removing the threat to the peace. “The moment 
that the blockade is lifted,” he declared, “the United 
States is ready to have an immediate meeting of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to discuss with the U.S.S.R. 
any questions relating to Germany.” 


Additional Information Requested 


At the meeting of October 15, the President of the 
Security Council, Juan A. Bramuglia (ARGENTINA) put 
two questions to the four occupation powers in Berlin. 
These questions were motivated, he said, by the desire 
of a number of the Council members to obtain “as deep 
a knowledge as possible of the problems raised in the 
Security Council.’”’ These members—Argentina, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Colombia, and Syria—had participated 
in informal talks for the purpose of analyzing the Berlin 
situation and to consider ways and means of suggesting 
4 peaceful solution to the Council. 

The first question requested the Big Four to “explain 
circumstantially”: the initial imposition of restrictions 
upon communications, transport and commerce between 
Berlin and the Western Zones of Germany and between 
the Western Zones and the Soviet Zone of Germany; de- 
tails of the imposition of these restrictions; and the 
present state of such restrictions. 

The second quesion asked for a similar explanation of 
the agreement involved in the instructions given to the 
Military Governors in Berlin, and for the detailed reasons 
that prevented the implementation of those instructions. 

The representatives of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and France immediately stated that they were 
fully prepared to provide all the information requested 
by the President at a subsequent meeting of the Council. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky (U.S.S.R.), however, recalled his 
earlier statement that his delegation did not find it pos- 
sible to take part in the discussion of the Berlin question 
in the Security Council. 

He had told the Council that the whole question of an 
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1945—Field Marshal Montgomery (United Kingdom) 


alleged threat to peace was an “artificial one,” and that 
there would be no Berlin question had there not been 
violations of agreements by the Western powers. He had 
also said that the issue should not be dealt with by the 
Security Council but should be settled through “lawful 
procedures” which had been provided by special agree- 
ments among the four powers concerned. 

It was quite natural, Mr. Vyshinsky continued, that 
the three Governments which had raised the Berlin ques- 
tion in the Security Council should express readiness to 
supply any information—such as that requested by the 
President of the Council. But was not the very raising of 
these two questions dictated by a desire to drag the 
U.S.S.R. delegation into the discussion of the Berlin 
question ? 

This was an ingenious though naive method, but it 
was usgless to think that his delegation would “bite at 
this bait.” It had not and would not participate in the 
discussion; would not submit any material to the Coun- 
cil; and accordingly did not find it possible to make any 
replies to the two questions asked by the President of 
the Council. 

The President protested that the six countries which 
had formulated the questions had wished only to co- 
operate in solving the problem before the Council, and 
he categorically denied that there was any question of 
“double-dealing” in their minds. 


He also pointed out that the questions could have been 
answered by the U.S.S.R. in writing, “and this method 
of response would not have been understood as participa- 
tion in the debate.” There could be no harm in asking 
questions for the purpose of securing information. 


He had no wish to make any excuses for what he had 
said, Mr. Vyshinsky replied; he made no allegation 
against any delegation, but he wanted to make it clear 
that the impression could be given that there was a desire 
to drag the Soviet delegation into the discussion. 





General Eisenhower (United States), Marshal Zhukov (U.S.S.R.), 


Lieutenant-General Koenig (France). 
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Western Powers Reply 


The Council convened again on October 19 to hear 
the replies of the three Western powers to the two ques- 
tions asked by the President. Sir Alexander Cadogan 
undertook to reply to the first question—requesting an 
explanation of the imposition and present state of re- 
strictions upon communicaions, transport, and commerce. 
This reply, he stated, had the approval of the French and 
United States representatives. 


After briefly sketching the communications situation 
between the Western Zones and Berlin as it had existed 
for a considerable period prior to January 1, 1948, Sir 
Alexander drew attention to four points which he said 
were connected with Soviet restrictions: 


@ the great variety of restrictions imposed between 


March and July; 


@ the variety and inconsistency of the reasons given by 
the Soviet authorities for their action; 


@ the manifest insincerity of the reasons advanced; 


@ the manner in which tbe Soviet authorities imposed 
these restrictions unilaterally and by the issue of a series 
of ultimata. 


His Government could only conclude, Sir Alexander 
declared, that “these restrictive measures were not intro- 
duced with the genuine intention of defending the econ- 
omy of the U.S.S.R. Zone,” but to make the position of 
the Western powers untenable. 


The United Kingdom representative also provided de- 


tails regarding the present traffic restrictions between 
Berlin and the Western Zones and between the Western 
Zones and the Soviet Zone in Germany. The latter had 
been introduced by the Western powers as a result of 
the Soviet limitations, Sir Alexander added. 


The situation could be resolved quickly and simply by 
a removal of Soviet restrictions; the threat to peace would 
then disappear and negotiations for the settlement of the 
outstanding issues regarding Berlin and Germany could 
begin at once. 


The United States representative, Dr. Philip Jessup, 
replied to the second question—to explain the agreement 
concerning the instructions given to the Military Gov- 
ernors in Berlin, and why those instructions were not 
implemented. 


On August 2, Premier Stalin proposed that the lifting 
of restrictions be carried out simultaneously with the 
introduction into Berlin of the German Mark of the 
Soviet Zone and withdrawal of the Western Mark “B.” 
The three Western powers assumed that this proposal 
was based on the establishment of four-power control 
over the Berlin currency, and that it could therefore be 
accepted. A directive was agreed upon on August 30. 


“The only thing that remained was to put into effect 
the principles agreed upon,” said Dr. Jessup, “which we 
assumed could be done by the four Military Governors.” 

But the record showed that the Soviet Governor de- 
parted from the directive on three fundamental matters 
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of principle. He asserted that the use of the air corridors 
to Berlin from the West would be limited to supplying 
the needs of occupation forces—although the directive 
called for the lifting of restrictions, not the imposition of 
new ones. He maintained that the trade of Berlin with the 
Western Zones and other countries should be controlled 
exclusively by the Soviet military command—but the 
directive called for a “satisfactory basis” of trade rather 
than unilateral control. He insisted that a four-power 
financial commission would not have the necessary 
authority regarding the activities in Berlin of the Ger- 
man Bank of Emission—despite the explicit understand- 
ing to the contrary which had been reached with Premier 
Stalin earlier. 

The Western powers took these issues back to Moscow, 
but received no satisfactory reply, and they came to the 
conclusion that their talks “were serving as an excuse to 
prolong the blockade rather than as a method of remov- 
ing it.” 

“In our view,” said Dr. Jessup, “these discussions prove 
conclusively . . . that the U.S.S.R. Government was and 
is attempting by illegal and coercive measures in dis- 
regard of its obligations to secure political objectives to 
which it is not entitled and which it could not achieve by 
peaceful means.” 

The last speaker, Alexandre Parodi (FRANCE), charged 
that two months of patient negotiations on the Berlin 
question had broken down because of the lack of good- 
will on the part of the U.S.S.R. That Government, he 
declared, could have resorted to normal procedures; it 
had not done so, but had made use of force. 

Mr. Parodi also reminded the Security Council that 
the first Soviet blockade measures had been taken before 
the date on which currency reforms were introduced in 
the Western Zones. 

Following Mr. Parodi’s remarks the Security Council 
adjourned further discussion on the Berlin question until 
Friday, October 22. 
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Assembly Elects New 


c™ NORWAY, AND EGYPT WILL BECOME members of 
the Security Council on January 1, 1949, follow- 
ing election at the current session of the Assembly. They 
will take the places of Belgium, Colombia, and Syria 
whose terms expire at the end of 1948. 

In the first ballot for the Security Council, Cuba and 
Norway obtained the requisite two-thirds majority. 
Egypt won its place on the fourth ballot which eliminated 
Turkey. The voting figures were as follows: First bal- 
lot—Cuba 53, Norway 44, Egypt 30, Turkey 23, Den- 
mark 3, Pakistan 2, New Zealand 1, Iran 1, Sweden 1; 
Cuba and Norway elected. Second ballot—Egypt 34, 
Turkey 20, invalid 2. Neither candidate had the re- 
quired two-thirds majority, so ballotting continued. Third 
ballot—Egypt 36, Turkey 19, abstention 1. Fourth bal- 
lot—Egypt 38, Turkey 19; Egypt elected. 

Thus, the membership of the Security Council after 
January 1, 1949, will comprise: 

China, France, the United States, U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom (the five permanent members), Argen- 


tina, Canada, and the Ukranian S.S.R. (retire in 1950), 
and Cuba, Egypt and Norway (retire in 1951). 





Representatives of the three states elected to serve on the 
Security Council from January 1, 1949, (left to right): Dr. 
Guillermo Belt, chief of the Cuban Delegation; Finn Moe, Per- 
mament Representative of Norway at the United Nations; and 
Ahmed Mohamed Khashaba Pasha, chief of the Egyptian De- 
legation. (UN -20277) 
The Assembly then went on to elections to fill the 
six vacancies on the Economic and Social Council cre- 
ated by the expiration of the terms of office of Canada, 
Chile, China, France, the Netherlands, and Peru. Un: 
like the Security Council, ECOSOC permits retiring 
members to stand for immediate re-election. 
The election was completed in one ballot. The voting 
was as follows: votes cast 58 (required two-thirds ma- 


jority 39), China 50, France 50, India 50, Peru 49, 
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Members to Councils 


Belgium 43, Chile 41 (the foregoing elected), Burma 
10, Sweden 7, Mexico 6, Haiti 4, Uruguay 4, Greece 3, 
Ethiopia 2, Guatemala 2, Iran 2, Liberia 2, Siam 2, 
Canada 1, El Salvador 1, Pakistan 1, Panama 1, the 
Philippines 1, Syria 1, Union of South Africa 1, Yugo- 
slavia 1. 

Thus, on January 1, 1949, the composition of the 
Economic and Social Council will be as follows: Byelo- 
russian S.S.R., Lebanon, New Zealand, Turkey, the 
United States, Venezuela (retire in 1950), Australia, 
Brazil, Denmark, Poland, U.S.S.R., the United King- 
dom (retire in 1951), Belgium, Chile, China, France, 
India, Peru (retire in 1953). 


Appointments to Subsidiary Bodies 


The General Assembly also approved the recom- 
mendations sent to it by the Fifth Committee (Admin- 
istrative and Budgetary) concerning appointments to 
a number of the Assembly’s subsidiary bodies. These in- 
cluded: 


Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions—The following members of the Committee 
whose terms expire this year were re-appointed for 
three years: C. L. Hsia (Cuina), Thanassis Aghnides 
(GREECE), Valentin I. Kabushko (U.S.S.R.), following a 
Fifth Committee secret ballot on October 8 when the 
elected members received 35, 39, and 36 votes respec- 
tively. Four nominations had been received. The Ad- 
visory Committee is responsible for the expert examina- 
tion of the budget of the United Nations and reports to 
the General Assembly. It examines on behalf of the 
Assembly the budgets of specialized agencies. 


Committee on Contributions—The following were ap- 
pointed members for three-year terms: Rene Charron 
(FRANCE), P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.), Seymour Jack- 
lin (Union of SoutH Arrica), G. Martinez-Cabanas 
(Mexico), following a Fifth Committee secret ballot 
on October 8 when the elected members received 27, 34, 
28, and 45 votes respectively. Seven nominations had 
been received. 


Board of Auditors—The Auditor-General of Denmark 
was appointed one of the three external auditors who 
deal with the accounts of the United Nations and the 
International Court of Justice. The three-year term of 
office begins on July 1, 1949. 


Investments Committee—Leslie R. Rounds, of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, was appointed one 
of the three members of the Committee to succeed Mar- 
riner Eccles, whose term expires this year. The nomina- 
tion had been made by the Secretary-General, with the 
approval of the Advisory Committee. 
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IRO at Half-Way Mark 


by William Hallam Tuck 


Director-General of the International 


r THE YEAR ending June 30, 1948 

205,000 refugees were resettled in 
countries of Western Europe and 
overseas; 51,000 refugees returned 
to their countries of origin. 

These figures tell a performance 
story of the United Nations at work. 
The International Refugee Organi- 
zation, the United Nations’ Agency 
to aid refugees uprooted as a result 
of the Second World War, has moved 
these human beings from dreary 
refugee camps to new homes, new 
futures. 

Constitutionally, IRO did not of- 
ficially exist until August 20, 1948 
when Denmark, the fifteenth nation 
Member of the United Nations to 


join, ratified the IRO Constitution. 


The fourteen-month period of the 
“Preparatory Commission” was at 
an end, and IRO became an official 
specialized agency of the United 
Nations. 

Official establishment was the oc- 
casion for calling the first meeting 
of the General Council, which met in 
Geneva from September 13 to 25 
and reviewed the plans for IRO’s 
course from the present until its 
liquidation in 1950. 

IRO is at the half-way mark in 
accomplishing its job. The resolu- 
tion which contained IRO’s Consti- 
tution was passed by the General 
Assembly on December 15, 1946— 
twenty-one months ago; the General 
Council of IRO has set June 30, 
1950 — twenty months away — as 
the deadline for completion of IRO 
operations. 

This half-way point offers a good 
opportunity to check progress and 
to assess this giant example of in- 
ternational co-operation. More than 
a year after the war ended, over a 
million refugees and displaced per- 
sons who had been uprooted by the 
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Refugee Organization 


William Hallam Tuck 


Third Reich remained in Germany 
and Austria, with smaller numbers 
elsewhere in the world. The United 
Nations, as part of the price of their 
war-time victory, assumed responsi- 
bility for these people and set out 
to aid them in finding homes, either 
through return to their country of 
origin or through resettlement in a 
new country. 

Despite the fact that in its early 
days much time was spent in or- 
ganization and in assessing the work 
to be done, IRO in its first year, 
1947-48, re-established 256,000 per- 
sons. Re-establishment of over 800,- 
000 refugees in the twenty months 
that lie ahead is the organization’s 


goal. 


At ITS PROJECTED rate of activity 

the Organization can complete 
its task before the deadline. Many 
of the obstacles which stood in the 
way of getting refugees to new homes 
have been surmounted. Shortage of 
funds was a problem in our first 





year of operation. It is less so to- 
day. In the first year, contributions 
were received very irregularly and 
forward planning was difficult. Con- 
tributions are being received more 
regularly now and our budget, which 
in 1947-48 was only three-quarters 
of the size asked by the General As- 
sembly, should prove adequate to do 
the job in the remaining twenty 
months. 


Resettlement opportunities are 
more numerous now than they were 
in the first months of operation. IRO 
has concluded agreements with many 
governments for immigration of 
refugees, the fulfillment of which is 
dependent only on the selection of 
refugees by the government missions. 


Ships, which for a long period 
were very hard to find, are now avail- 
able in sufficient numbers to trans- 
port those refugees who have been 
selected for resettlement. Only in 
the case of Australia is there still 
shipping difficulty. A given vessel 
can make only four round trips a 
year to Australia. Shipping is tied 
up over a long period. IRO’s trans- 
portation experts are seeking a solu- 
tion of the problem of transport to 
the island continent for Australia’s 
approach to refugee reception is 
“large scale” and generous. 


From this account it might be as- 
sumed that the entire problem is on 
its way to happy solution. Unfor- 
tunately such is not ‘the case. There 
will remain in Europe on June 30, 
1950, a group of people who will 
have to depend ori the charity of the 
world because the countries of the 
world have refused to take them in. 
This residual group, this “hard 
core,” we estimate will number 184,- 
000 refugees of the more than 800,- 
000 now receiving IRO assistance. 
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Ww ARE THESE people whom no 

country seems to want? They 
are the aged, the orphans, the widows 
with young children, the physically 
or mentally handicapped and those 
whose social adjustment or health 
is not normal. 

The refugees are a community; 
refugee wage-earners and workers 
can support the dependent persons. 
As long as he is with his family, the 
aged grandfather or the blind brother 
will not be a “burden on society.” 
A family in Vancouver or Melbourne, 
in Chicago or Lyons—anywhere in 
the world—is a flexible unit. Fre- 
quently it contains an aged grand- 
father, aunt or a handicapped rela- 
tive. Almost invariably it contains 
young children. So it is with fami- 
lies of refugees. But somewhere be- 
tween the nations at home and their 
selection missions among the refu- 
gees in IRO camps, this concept of 
family undergoes a strange transfor- 
mation. It becomes rigid and ex- 
clusive, instead of flexible and all- 
inclusive. 

The refugee families which are 
welcomed by the selection missions 
are those which contain only assets. 
A family which includes a member 
who, for one reason or another— 
age, infirmity, disability—can never 
become a producer, finds itself cut 
off from hope of resettlement, rele- 
gated to what I have termed the 
“hard core”—those who will be left 
to depend on international charity 
once the IRO is dissolved. 


r SOME CASES, for the good of the 

greater number, a family may 
choose to divorce itself from the one 
who is a liability and accept reset- 
tlement, leaving the dependent mem- 
ber behind in the camp. But in 
many cases, family ties are strong 
enough to resist this temptation, and 
the entire family accepts “hard 
core” status rather than separation 
from the rejected member of the 
group. 

It is understandable that govern- 
ments are not anxious to accept 
people who are likely to become 
public burdens. However, these 
people are usually members of fam- 
ily groups, and in refusing them im- 
migration opportunities family 
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groups are destroyed, and these de- 
pendents are left to shift for them- 
selves, to become, indeed internation- 
al public burdens. Were they al- 
lowed to immigrate they would be 
supported by the working members 
of the family. J 

Thus, simply put, the greatest re- 
maining problem of IRO is to con- 
vince governments that resettling en- 
tire families, accepting the disabled 
or dependent member of the group 
with the rest, is the best policy; for 
not only is it a humanitarian policy, 
but it safeguards the integrity of the 
refugee community. Furthermore, 
such a policy will not leave a large 
number of individuals dependent on 
international charity, a costly pro- 
ject to which governments would, in 
any case, have to contribute. 

There are also refugees who are 
not handicapped nor “dependent” 
who may become part of the “hard 
core.” These are the “specialists”— 
intellectual and professional workers. 
Some, such as lawyers, and journal- 
ists, are not wanted for resettlement 
because their work depends on the 
knowledge. of one language and one 
culture and they cannot work at their 
old profession in a new country. 
Others, for example, doctors and en- 
gineers, are not acceptable because 
their counterparts in countries of 
immigration fear competition and 
lowering of professional standards. 


i REGARD TO both groups, the “de- 

pendents” and the “specialists,” 
IRO has not confined its efforts to 
trying to influence governmental se- 
lection policies. Many of the handi- 
capped refugees, with the proper 
vocational training, can become use- 
ful productive members of the com- 
munity and IRO has inaugurated a 
job training program to help these 
persons use to best advantage those 
faculties they have. 

Special efforts are being made to 
resettle “specialists” and “intellec- 
tuals.” They have been divided into 
seven professional categories and 
programs to interest countries of re- 
settlement in them are under way. 
One present plan is concerned with 
acquainting the world with the vast 
numbers of refugee physicians and 
other members of the medical pro- 


fession whose training and experi- 
ence is being wasted because nations 
refuse to accept doctors as immi- 
grants. 

‘Ultimately, the size of the “hard 
core” will be the measure of IRO’s 
success. And this success will de- 
pend on the governments themselves. 

The General Assembly of the 
United Nations, the Preparatory 
Commission and General Council for 
IRO, and the Economic and Social 
Council have all urged that the na- 
tions each accept into their terri- 
tories a “fair share” of the non-re- 
patriable displaced persons. A gen- 
erous response to that appeal would 
permit the entire number of refugees 
to be absorbed easily by the world— 
the producers among them support- 
ing the relatively small number of 
non-producers. 

We are continuing to press for ac- 
ceptance of this concept both by 
general appeal and by further direct 
approaches to governments in_bi- 
lateral negotiation. 


Plea for Palestine 





One of the last acts of Count Folke 
Bernadotte was to appeal for aid to the 
refugees from the fighting in Palestine. 
Our picture above shows Maha Howrani, 
eight year old daughter of Raja F. How- 
rani a member of the Secretariat. Her 
dancing and singing has collected several 
hundred dollars of donations. 
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Half a Million Homeless and Hungry 


Mediator Describes “Desperate Plight” of Palestine Refugees 


ens HALF A million Arab refugess, victims of the 
war in Palestine, are now scattered in half a dozen 
countries throughout the Middle East. Many thousands 
of them are without shelter, threatened by famine and 
disease. Unless aid on a substantial scale can be given to 
these displaced persons without delay, thousands will die 
of hunger and exposure during the coming winter 
months. 

This was the grim background to the Palestine situa- 
tion, presented by Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, United Nations 
acting Mediator for Palestine, in a lengthy report which 
he submitted in person to the Social Committee of the 
General Assembly on October 20. After hearing Dr. 
Bunche’s report the Committee decided to take up the 
entire question of the Palestinian refugees but postponed 
discussion until October 29, to allow delegates time to 
study the problem and obtain instructions from their 
governments. 

Emphasizing the increasingly critical position of the 
refugees, Dr. Bunche declared that unless adequate and 
effective aid reaches them quickly their situation will 
become “desperate” within a few week’s time. Already, he 
reported a marked increase in preventable deaths, espe- 
cially among the refugee children. He attributed the rapid 
deterioration which had developed in the refugee posi- 
tion since the Mediator’s last report to three main factors. 


@ In the first place, the refugees have so far been sup- 
ported partly by their own resources of cash and food- 
stuffs and partly by the resources of the governments of 
the territories where they have found refuge. Both these 
resources are now running dry. 


@ Secondly, the approach of winter made the question 
of shelter a crucial one. 


@ Thirdly, as a result of careful investigation of the 
numbers involved, the immense scope of the problem 
had now become more apparent. 

Count Bernadotte’s earlier progress report had ten- 
tatively placed the total number of Arab refugees at 
360,000, and that of Jewish refugees (within Jewish- 
controlled territory) at 7,000. The figure for Arab refu- 
gees, Dr. Bunche pointed out, must now be revised up- 
wards to 472,000, whose present distribution was approx- 
imately as follows: North Palestine, 154,000; South 
Palestine, 83,000; Sfria, 73,000; Lebanon, 61,000; 
Trans-Jordan, 88,000; Egypt, 9,000; and Iraq, 4,000. 

The total figure would inevitably increase still further 
and was very soon likely to reach a maximum of slightly 


over 500,000. 
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From the time of the second truce in the Palestine 
fighting, on July 18, the requirements of the refugees 
were met for two and a half months, to the best of their 
ability, by the Arab states, without preliminary prepara- 
tion or outside aid. 

Then, in mid-August the Mediator appealed to 24 coun- 
tries and to the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund for certain specific items of food and 
other supplies. He also approached 29 other nations, as 
well as various voluntary societies, with a general request 
for any available foodstuffs or funds. 


Inadequate Aid 


The voluntary aid so far received, although welcome in 
supplementing the relief provided by the Arab govern- 
ments, was small even in relation to the needs of the 
past period, continued Dr. Bunche. It was almost insig- 
nificant compared with the requirements of the crisis 
now developing. 

No further aid was at present in sight, after the con- 
sumption of the supplies donated as a result of the Me- 
diator’s appeal. Nevertheless, if disaster was to be 
averted, aid must not only continue but must be on a 
very greatly increased scale. The need for shelter and 
clothing was immediate. Every week’s delay would mean 
a progressive death-roll from exposure, Dr. Bunche de- 
clared. The food supplies now on the way to the Middle 
East should be adequate until the end of November, 
assuming the Arab governments could continue their 
present small rations for the refugees until that time. 
The start of a new phase of feeding operations should, 
however, be set for not later than December 1, 1948. 

Dr. Bunche then presented a tentative budget as a 
basis for relief requirements, to cover a nine-month 
period from December 1, 1948, until August 31, 1949, 
when the next harvest would be available. 

The estimated cost for such a relief program totalled 
$29,500,000, and included the following main items: 
food, $13,200,000; clothing, $6,000,000; blankets and 
sleeping mats, $1,000,000; shelter, $200,000; routine 
medical and maintenance costs, $3,600,000; overseas 
transportation, $2,000,000; and local transportation, 
$3,500,000. 


Typhoid Threats 


Further evidence of the plight of the refugees was 
given to the Committee by Sir Raphael Cilento, head of 
the Social Activities Division of the United Nations, and 
at present in charge of United Nations relief operations 
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in the Middle East. Sir Raphael said that conditions of 
real famine with deaths from starvation were now preva- 
lent among the refugees. Disease was a further threat, 
particularly typhoid, of which 850 new cases were re- 
ported in one small area alone. “When I boarded a plane 
to come to Paris a week ago,” said Sir Raphael, “a note 
was handed to me stating, ‘another ten children have 
died at Nablus.’” (Nablus, in northeastern Palestine, 
was an all-Arab city before the outbreak of fighting.) 


Emergency Relief 


So far the only outside aid reaching the Palestinian 
refugees has been provided by UNICEF, in an emergency 
relief program which was primarily intended for chil- 
dren and nursing mothers. This 60-day emergency pro- 
gram, for which an original allocation of $411,000 was 
made, will be completed early in November with the 
arrival at Beirut of further food shipments from the 
United States and Europe. These include 450 tons of 
foodstuffs and other supplies shipped from New York 
on October 19. 

Already, UNICEF has distributed about 200 tons of 
food and other supplies to refugee camps in Syria, 
Lebanon, Trans-Jordan, and Northern Palestine—in- 
cluding the Jerusalem area. The relief has been reaching 
both Arab and Jewish refugees and any others rendered 
homeless by the Palestine fighting. The food supplies 
consist largely of meat, milk, margarine, and sugar. Dis- 
tribution has been supervised by UNICEF officers and 
local government officials. 

Three plane-loads of powdered milk have been flown 
from Beirut to Jerusalem for refugees in the Ramallah 
area of central Palestine; over two thousand tents and 
45,000 blankets have been rushed to shelterless refugees, 
living in an area from southern Trans-Jordan to the 
northern mountains of Lebanon. 


With this initial relief project almost completed, the 
Fund’s 10-nation Program Committee has been meeting 
in Paris to consider further allocations for Palestinian 
relief. Before leaving New York on October 18 to attend 
these meetings, Maurice Pate, Executive Director of the 
Fund, stated that because of the increasingly acute posi- 
tion, it was probable that an extended UNICEF pro- 
gram would be launched. Mr. Pate mentioned that besides 
the $411,000 allocation, made in response to the late 
Count Folke Bernadotte’s appeal, the Fund had recently 
received nearly $12,000,000 from the residual assets of 
UNRRA. In turning over this sum to UNICEF, the gov- 
erning committee of UNRRA strongly recommended that 
at least half the amount should be used for the relief of 
Palestinian refugees. 


Mr. Pate pointed out, however, that the UNRRA con- 
tribution was made up in part of foreign currencies 
(mostly European) which would involve the problem of 
purchasing supplies in countries where food shortages 
still prevailed. The whole question of UNRRA’s grant 
would, he said, be considered by the Program Committee 
and the Executive Board, and a decision reached in the 
next few weeks. 
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noe 
The first shipment of UNICEF supplies, including 40,000 Ibs. 


of corned beef, being unloaded at Beirut after their arrival 
from the United States in September. (UN-16019) 


Thousands of Arab refugees are still shelterless, sleeping under 
olive trees. Here are some of the more fortunate ones who have 
received tents from the UNICEF Mission at Beirut. (UN-16015) 





Urgent steps are being taken to prevent epidemics amongst the 
refugees. A member of the United Nations field team, inspect- 
ing health conditions in the refugée camps, is seen taking the 
pulse of a refugee at Zerka, Trans-Jordan. (UN-16016) 
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Ov SEPTEMBER 30 the General Assembly’s Third Com- 
mittee began its study of the draft Declaration of 
Human Rights. Seventeen days later the Committee, 
having postponed consideration of the Preamble to a 
later stage, had voted only on two of the 28 Articles. 

Discussion of the Declaration will assuredly rank as 
one of the most exhaustive ever given to a document. 
Over two years of searching study by the 18-member 
Commission on Human Rights had resulted in the draft 
now being thrashed out by the Committee. So full was 
the Commission’s study of the Declaration that it was 
unable to complete two other aspects of its mandate—a 
draft Convention on Human Rights and proposals for 
implementation. 

It is natural that so much attention should be given 
to this document because, when it is finally adopted, this 
first international definition and proclamation of man’s 
fundamental rights and freedoms will become one of 
the great landmarks of civilization. But, in a world 
impoverished by cynicism, it is also noteworthy that 
such anxious scrutiny should be given to a document 
which when it is finally approved will have only moral 
authority and significance. 


Discussion Line by Line 


The draft is being discussed line by line, almost word 
by word, as, for instance, in the case of Article 2. This 
Article states that everyone is entitled to all rights and 
freedoms set forth in the Declaration “without distinc- 
tion of any kind, such as race, color, sex, language, reli- 
gion, political or other opinion, property or other sta- 
tus, or national or social origin.” The U.S.S.R. repre- 
sentative, Mr. Pavlov, proposed that the word “class” 
should be included after the phrase, “property or oth- 
ersatus.” After some discussion, an informal drafting 
committee composed of the French, United States, and 
Soviet representatives was appointed to consider the ap- 
propriate word and to report to the Committee. Finally 
the word “birth” was chosen and incorporated. 

‘ Before an itemized consideration of the draft Declara- 
tion began, the Committee under the chairmanship of 
Charles Malik, of Lebanon—who is the Rapporteur of 
the Human Rights Commission and President of the 
Economic and Social Council—conducted a general de- 
bate. As this progressed it became clear that an unpre- 
cedented number of amendments will be submitted be- 
fore final agreement is reached, because the Articles 
impinge on social, constitutional, economic, and _politi- 
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Searching Study of Human Rights Declaration 
Clause by Clause Debate on Commission’s Draft 





cal outlooks and ideologies. It was significant that no 
speaker rejected the general principle of the Declara- 
tion, even though each speaker had a reservation, fre- 
quently expressed in a proposed amendment. 


Only the First Step 

The debate was opened by Mrs. Roosevelt, of the 
United States of America, who is chairman of the Hu- 
man Rights Commission. She laid emphasis on the fact 
that the Declaration is, only the first step in the elabora- 
tion of the human rights program demanded by the Unit- 
ed Nations Charter; that it does not impose legal obliga- 
tions: that it is a statement of “basic principles of in- 
alienable human rights which set up a common standard 
of achievement for all peoples and all nations.” At the 
same time she pointed out that, although not legally 
binding, the Declaration would carry considerable moral 
weight. The draft, she said, has already undergone min- 
ute scrutiny, Member states having had an opportunity 
to comment on the original version. 


Second Document Needed 

Speaking for New Zealand, however, Mrs. Newlands 
declared that, while anxious to assist in the early adop- 
tion of a Declaration of Human Rights, her country 
felt that such a document should not be approved with- 
out another document that would provide means of im- 
plementation. Members of the United Nations, she point- 
ed out, had achieved varying stages of economic and 
social development. Their internal structures did not 
conform to a single pattern, and the historical condi- 
tions from which they drew their philosophical ideas 
were not uniform. Sufficient time should therefore be 
allowed for each government to consider the views and 
comments of other governments and for the greatest 
possible measure of agreement to be achieved. The New 
Zealand delegation felt that the draft Declaration was 
not, as yet, a mature document, reflecting the views of 
all Members of the United Nations. Not all govern- 
ments had examined it in relation to their legal systems. 

Mrs. Begtrup, of Denmark, observed that her coun- 
try attached great importance to the clause on minority 
rights which had originally appeared in the Declara- 
tion, but was not to be found in the text about to be con- 
sidered, and she gave notice that she intended to make 
a definite proposal on that subject at a later time. 

In the view of Mr. Corominas, of Argentina, the Dec- 
laration was, perhaps, the most important question be- 
fore the present session. He saw it as “the latest step 
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in humanity’s surging movement, throughout history, 
towards greater freedom.” 


Cannot Return Empty-Handed 

Speaking for Greece, Mr. Contouimas, pointed out 
that the Greek people have struggled for the sacred 
cause of freedom since the days of antiquity. “The mem- 
bers of the Committee,” he added, “are responsible be- 
fore their people; they cannot return from the present 
session empty-handed.” 

Several speakers objected to the fact that the draft 
did not sufficiently emphasize the duties and responsi- 
bilities of man which correspond with the privileges 
enumerated. Among these was Dr. Guy Perez Cisneros, 
of Cuba, who expressed the opinion that in many re- 
spects the Bogota Declaration—“American Declaration 
of the Rights and Duties of Man”—worked out by 21 
nations, was a superior draft. He suggested that a sub- 
committee be set up to compare both texts and to sug- 
gest improvements on the Commission’s work. 

[The chairman drew attention to the fact that the 
draft Declaration had been re-drafted at Lake Success, 
after the Bogota Conference, and therefore, the rele- 
vant portions of the Pact of Bogota had already been 
taken into consideration. ] 

Dr. Cisneros criticized portions of the draft on several 
counts. Article 1 (which states that all human beings 
are born free and equal in dignity and rights) is a 
statement of fact and not a right, he suggested. There 
was also confusion hetween rights and duties in Article 
27 (which refers to man’s duty to the community and 
to the rights of others). Similarly, the right to freedom 
of religion, he thought, should not be lumped together 
with the right to freedom of thought and conscience in 
Article 16; while Article 23, which deals with the right 
te education, should be improved. A further contention 
was that social rights had not been clearly defined, and 
he wished a reference to women’s rights to be included. 

That the draft Declaration touches on the social struc- 
ture of some countries was another point made by sev- 
eral speakers. Jamil Baroody, of Saudi Arabia, for 
instance, noted that the draft was not entirely in con- 
formity with the concepts and customs prevailing in his 
country. It was based largely ‘on Western concepts, which 
were frequently at variance with the patterns of cul- 
ture of the East. But, he added, this did not mean that 
the Declaration went counter to the latter, even if it 
did not conform to them. 


Human Dignity Impaired 

South Africa’s viewpoint was that certain portions 
of the draft propounded a thesis which would destroy 
the whole basis of the multi-racial structure of the Union 
of South Africa. The South African delegation, said 
their spokesman, C. T. Te Water, could riot possibly ac- 
cept the proposition that human dignity would be im- 
paired if a person was told that he could not reside in 
a particular area. The right to participate in govern- 
ment was not universal; it was conditioned not only by 
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nationality put also by qualifications of franchise. Cer- 
tainly there were many countries that could not give 
effect to Article 21. 

This speaker also emphasized that his country wished 
to be quite sure that after the Declaration had been 
adopted there would be no unforeseen legal or moral 
obligations with which certain countries might not be 
able to comply. He was afraid that there might be some 
insistence, at a future date, on the existence of legal 
obligations, since, in the past, clear language had been 
interpreted “very peculiarly” for political reasons. Fun- 
damental human rights is a popular cry today, he added. 
“Let us be careful that it does not become a cliché or 
develop into a political slogan.” 

Mr. Pavlov, of the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
divided the previous speakers into three categories. First, 
he said, there were those who thought the Declaration 
went too far and wished to retrace their steps. They were 
unwilling to grant certain peoples all rights specified in 
the Declaration. Secondly there were those who expressed 
a lack of enthusiasm about certain of the Articles and felt 
that the present draft represented the maximum that 
could be accepted. He accused these of being unwilling 
to make any contribution to progressive ideas. The third 
group felt that the draft was not sufficiently democratic 
and that it should go beyond the present stage of incom- 
plete and purely formal democracy which characterized 
bourgeois society. The Soviet belonged to this last group. 

Three conditions which the U.S.S.R. considered indis- 
pensable to complete the Declaration were: a guarantee 
of basic freedoms, irrespective of race, religion, language, 
profession or sex, with due regard to the national sov- 
ereignty of states; a guarantee that human rights could 
be exercised, with due regard to the particular economic, 
social and national circumstances prevailing in each coun- 
try; a definition of the duties of citizens to their coun- 
try, their people and their state. The word “democracy” 
was mentioned only once in the Declaration, he com- 
plained, and fascism was nowhere condemned. 


Another Soviet Complaint 

Mr. Pavlov pointed out that the majority of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights had rejected all the proposals 
(contained in Document E/800) which the U.S.S.R. 
delegation had submitted with a view to improving the 
draft Declaration. The U.S.S.R. he said had supported 
the principle of free general elections by secret ballot, but 
the United Kingdom had opposed extending that right 
to the populations of non-self-governing territories on the 
pretext that politically they were not yet sufficiently 
mature. The U.S.S.R. had emphasized the right of asy- 
lum for those who were persecuted for their part in the 
struggle for the liberation of peoples, or for their scien- 
tific activities, but that right had been rejected by the 
Commission majority. The Colonial Powers had also 
succeeded in securing the rejection of the proposal which 
asserted that minorities had the right to national cul- 
ture, although the right had been included in the original 
draft. While recognizing that a number of rights did 
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appear in the Declaration, he attributed this to the in- 
fluence on world opinion of the existence of the progres- 
sive constitutions of the Soviet Union and the new 
democracies. But the rights specified in the draft were 
illusory as they lacked effective guarantees. 


Mr. Mayhew (UniTep Kincpom), emphasized the moral 
authority which the Declaration would acquire through 
the proclamation of an ideal. The United Kingdom al- 
ready enjoys all the rights specified in the Declaration, 
even though they did not form part of a written consti- 
tution. Britain is also “firmly resolved” to extend the 
sphere of application of the Declaration to all its de- 
pendent territories, he said, and has entered into consul- 
tation with their authorized representatives with that end 
in view. 


“Edifice of Fiction” 
Referring to Mr. Pavlov’s remarks, Mr. Mayhew ac- 
cused the Soviet representative of indulging in “a polemic 


ARTICLE 1 of the draft Declaration read: 


All human beings are born free and equal in 
dignity and rights. They are endowed by na- _ 
ture with reason and conscience, and should 
act towards one another in a spirit of brother- 


hood. 


Guatemala proposed that this Article be trans- 
ferred to the Preamble, but the committee rejected 
this, 26 votes to 6. Amendments from Guatemala, 
Cuba, Belgium, Lebanon, Greece, China, Iraq, 
Panama, Ecuador, Uruguay, Brazil, Venezuela, 
Mexico, the Union of South Africa, and New Zea- 
land were either withdrawn or defeated. A pro- 
posal made separately by Belgium and China to 
delete the two words “by nature” in the second 
sentence was adopted. The whole article was then 
adopted by 26 to 0 with eight abstentions. 


ARTICLE 2 of the draft Declaration read: 
Every one is entitled to all the rights and free- 
doms set forth in this Declaration, without 
distinction of any kind, such as race, color, 
sex, language, religion, political or other opin- 
ion, property or other status, or national or 
social origin. 


Panama, the U.S.S.R. and Cuba offered amend- 
ments to Article 2, Cuba subsequently withdraw- 
ing. An informal drafting group, composed of 
the representatives of France, United States of 
America, and the U.S.S.R. was appointed to de- 
cide on the addition of one word to the text. The 
Committee finally selected the word “birth” instead 
of “class” to be inserted after the phrase “prop- 
erty or other status,” and the text, as amended, 
was adopted by 36 votes to 0. 
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of completely unjustified accusations with respect to the 
United Kingdom” which was accompanied by “an equally 
unrealistic picture of U.S.S.R.” It was not the first time 
that such distortions of the truth had been heard, and 
“the authors of those statements apparently hoped that 
at least one part of that enormous edifice of fiction would 
remain and that the truth would be unable to penetrate 
the secrecy with which the Communist countries are sur- 
rounded.” Declaring that those who believed sincerely in 
human rights could not continue to remain silent, Mr. 
Mayhew epitomized Communism as “one of the cruel- 
lest forms of political and economic dictatorship the 
world has ever known.” The fact that thousands of dem- 
ocrats, socialists, peasant, or trade union leaders, men 
who had distinguished themselves in the struggie against 
fascism, had now fled from countries under Communist 
control was sufficient to reduce the mountain of U.S.S.R. 
legends to nothingness. In the one-party Communist state 
is was impossible for the people to express an opinion. 
Social security arrangements were inadequate to meet 
minimum needs; the “right to work is an illusion” and 
local authorities showed “a complete indifference to the 
fate of the rising generation.” Finally Mr. Mayhew de- 
clared that while the spokesmen for the U.S.S.R. posed 
as champions of the liberty of the masses, yet it was the 
U.S.S.R. who, in the space of a few years, had annexed 
an immense amount of territory. He asked the Soviet 
representative to believe that he had made these firm 
remarks “only with the greatest reluctance.” It would be 
better if members could conduct their meetings without 
polemics, “but, Democracy in Britain, as in other coun- 
tries, is under continuous attack by Communists, inside 
and outside our borders”; therefore, he added, it was 
sometimes a duty to speak out firmly “in defence of our 
freedom.” 


Circumscribed Action 


Mr. Maybank, of Canada, expressed the view that 
unless human rights and fundamental freedoms were 
assured throughout the world, people would have little 
faith in the United Nations. He pointed out, however, 
that the Canadian Constitution provided that matters 
relating to “property and civil rights” came exclusively 
within the competence of the various provincial legisla- 
tures. The extent to which his government could act in 
the field of human rights was therefore circumscribed 
and the subject would have to be carefully studied by 
competent legal authorities at the proper time. 


On’the other hand, Mr. Moreno, speaking for Colom- 
bia, pointed out that the authors of the Declaration did 
not intend to interfere between a government and the 
citizens of any state; only to establish a ‘set of prin- 
ciples, which should, if possible, be implemented. 


Mr. Modzelewski, the Polish representative, declared 
that the constitution of his country was based on the 
principle of equality of all citizens without any discrimi- 
nation whatever. In some matters the achievements of 
Poland went beyond the provisions of the draft Declara- 
tion, which was, in his opinion, too abstract to be of 
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much value. He enumerated four points which he thought 
should be incorporated: 


1—Political rights were useless without social and 
economic rights; 

2—The granting of rights was dependent upon fulfill- 
ment of obligations; 

3—Rights should be granted without discrimination 
to the peoples of trust and non-self-governing 
territories as well as those of sovereign states. 

4—Adoption of the Declaration should not entail in- 
terference with the domestic jurisdiction of sov- 
ereign states. 


Count de Wiart, of Belgium, made a point of the fact 
that while Article 27 mentioned man’s duties to the com- 
munity, no mention was made of his duties to his neigh- 
bor, his family or himself, and, he added, in dealing 
with that subject, mankind has as yet been unable to im- 
prove upon the Ten Commandments, the cornerstone of 





which was “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” 


Admitting that the draft Declaration was not perfect, 
Mr. Santa Cruz of Chile, pointed out the tremendous dif- 
ficulties of preparing a draft to meet the frequently di- 
vergent views of 58 States. It had been necessary, he 
said, to reconcile the views and ideologies of the U.S.S.R. 
and other Eastern European countries and those of other 
Members of the United Nations; the different economic 
and social stages of the Christian Western civilization 
and those of the Oriental civilization; the varying legal 
systems of Latin and Anglo-Saxon countries. 


Mr. Azkoul, of Lebanon, made the point that through 
adoption of the Declaration, the peoples of the world 
would be able to renew their badly-shaken faith and 
belief in the spiritual value of man. 


At the conclusion of the general debate, the Committee 
decided to consider the draft Declaration article by article 
and to discuss amendments relative to each. 


IRO Agreement Proposed by 28 Nations 


A resolution that the General Assembly approve the 
agreement concluded between the Economic and Social 
Council and the International Refugee Organization was 
adopted by the joint Second and Third Committee at 
its meeting on October 19. When finally endorsed by 
the Assembly, the Committee’s recommendation—which 
was adopted by a vote of 28 in favor, six against, and 
eight abstentions—will bring the IRO into full relation- 
ship with the United Nations as one of its specialized 
agencies. 


Strong objections to the proposed agreement were 
advanced by the U.S.S.R. representative, on the grounds 
that the IRO had so far failed to carry out the task 
assigned to it by the Assembly—the repatriation of 
refugees to their homelands. Contending that only 42,000 
displaced persons out of a total of 700,000 had yet been 
returned to their countries of origin, Amazasp Aruti- 
unian declared that in supporting the IRO policies the 
Western Powers were tolerating “quislings and war 
criminals” in the D.P. camps. By its very character the 
IRO was only a temporary organization, which Mr. Aru- 
tiunian thought was a further reason for not approving 
the proposed agreement, as only permanent agencies 
should be brought into relationship with the United Na- 
tions, 


V.P. Smoliar (ByELorussIAN S.S.R.) also asserted that 
the IRO had become an instrument of the Western 
Powers, which sought to prevent repatriation of people 
to their own countries. The refugee camps were shelter- 
ing traitors and war criminals who issued terroristic, 
anti-Soviet propaganda “under the very eyes of the ad- 
ministering authorities.” The Third Committee, he said, 
should first of all discuss the policies of the IRO before 


any agreement with that organization was considered. 
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Supporting these arguments the delegates of Poland, 
Yugoslavia, and Czechoslovakia also opposed the ap- 
proval of any agreement giving the IRO the status of 
a specialized agency. 

The charges that the IRO was not carrying out its 
task were denied by Ernest Davies (UNITED KiNcpoM). 
His delegation would, on the basis of factual material, 
refute these charges at the expected “full dress debate” 
on the question before the Third Committee. Mr. Davies 
also pointed out that the Preamble as well as Article 3 
of the Organization’s Constitution ruled that an agree- 
ment had to be entered into with the United Nations. 
This constitution also made it quite clear that the IRO 
was only a temporary organization, said Willard Thorp 
(UniTep STATES). This fact would not therefore be 
changed by the proposed agreement which, he said, had 
been envisaged from the very beginning. 

Other delegates supporting the Committee’s recom- 
mendation pointed out that repatriation was not the 
IRO’s only task. It was also engaged in the resettle- 
ment of displaced persons and unrepatriable refugees. 


Finland and ICAO 

At its meeting on October 19, the Joint Committee 
also considered Finland’s application for membership in 
the International Civil Aviation Organization. This ap- 
plication was unanimously recommended by the ICAO 
Assembly on June 9. 

Enrique Corominas (ARGENTINA) proposed that the 
General Assembly should approve a resolution inform- 
ing ICAO that it had no objection tu the admission of 
Finland in that organization. This proposal was sup- 
ported by Z. Augenthaler (CZECHOSLOVAKIA) and, in 
the absence of any objections, Chairman Hernan Santa 
Cruz declared it adopted. 
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Early Stages of 





Atomic Debate 


Sub-Committee Favors Consultation by Six Powers 


Hs SINGLED OUT the fateful problem of atomic con- 

trol as the first question it should consider, the As- 
sembly’s Political and Security Committee devoted nine 
meetings from September 30 to October 7 to a general 
debate on the subject. It then established an eleven- 
member sub-committee to consider the proposals sub- 
mitted and work out a draft resolution. 

The sub-committee, in turn, held eight meetings be- 
tween October 8 and 15, on which date it adopted a 
unanimous report to the Committee. But, unhappily, the 
unanimity extended only to the procedure of adopting 
the report. 

On the substance of the question there was the same 
cleavage between the “majority” and the “minority” that 
has dogged the problem through the Atomic Energy 
Commission and the Security Council. 


Canadian Draft Resolution 


Of three draft resolutions voted on, the one which 
gained the greatest support in the sub-committee was a 
revised Canadian proposal. Ecuador and France—whose 
amendments had been incorporated in this draft—Brazil, 
Canada, China, Sweden, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States voted for it. The Ukrainian S.S.R. and the 
U.S.S.R. voted against, and India abstained. 

This Canadian resolution proposed that the General 
Assembly, as a result of its examination of the three 
reports of the Atomic Energy Commission, should ap- 
prove the general findings (Part IIC) and recommenda- 
tions (Part III) of the first report and the specific pro- 
posals of Part II of the second report. These, it held, 
constitute the necessary basis for establishing an effec- 
tive system of international control of atomic energy to 
ensure its use only for peaceful purposes and for the 
elimination from national armaments of atomic weapons. 

Under the terms of the Canadian proposal, the Assem- 
bly would express its “deep concern” at the impasse 
reached in the work of the Commission as shown in the 
third report, as well as its regret that unanimous agree- 
ment had not yet been reached. 

It would then request the six permanent members of 
the Commission—Canada and the Big Five—to meet 
together and consult in order to determine when there 
exists a basis for agreement, and thereupon to request the 
Secretary-General to reconvene the Commission, “the ac- 
tivities of which have been suspended,” in order to re- 
sume its task. This task was described as preparation of 
a draft treaty or treaties or convention or conventions in- 
corporating the Commission’s ultimate proposals for sub- 
mission to the Security Council as early as possible. In 
any event, the results of the consultation should be re- 
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ported to the Assembly not later than its next regular 
session. 

In the sub-committee discussion it became apparent 
that the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. opposed any 
approval of the findings and recommendations of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The U.S.S.R. proposed a 
resolution which merely noted that the discussions in 
the Commission and the Council on the basis of the 
Assembly’s resolutions had yielded no result. 

The reports of the Commission, said Yakov A. Malik, 
U.S.S.R. representative, reflected merely the plan of the 
United States delegation to substitute ownership for in- 
spection and thus to establish a super-trust under the 
control of the United States. They also reflected the idea 
that a control system must be established before prohi- 
bition of atomic weapons is even considered. 


U.S.S.R. Proposal 


The U.S.S.R. delegation, on the other hand, had con- 
tinually stressed the necessity of concluding a conven- 
tion outlawing atomic weapons before an agreement is 
reached on a system of control. In an effort to reach 
agreement, however, the U.S.S.R. had submitted (on 
October 2) a draft resolution to provide for the simul- 
taneous conclusion and entry into force of conventions on 
both prohibition and control. It was making a concession 
by no longer insisting on the priority of. prohibition. 

This resolution proposed that the Assembly should rec- 
ommend to the Security Council and the Atomic Energy 
Commission to continue their activity in the direction 
laid down in the Assembly resolutions of January 24 
and December 14, 1946, and to prepare a draft conven- 
tion on the prohibition of atomic weapons and a draft 
convention on the establishment of effective international 
control over atomic energy, both “to be signed and 
brought into operation simultaneously.” 


Only the U.S.S.R. and the Ukrainian S.S.R. voted for 
this draft resolution in the sub-committee. Seven states 
—Brazil, Canada, China, France, Sweden, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States—voted against it, and 
Ecuador and India abstained. 

Frederick H. Osborn, of the United States, argued 
that the U.S.S.R. proposal for the simultaneous conclu- 
sion of two treaties altered the positions very little. The 
fundamental difference in these positiohs,. he said, was 
that the majority felt that control should be introduced 
in stages, and that temporary measures should be adopted 
leading to the progressive establishment of effective inter- 
national control; while the minority interpreted the As- 
sembly’s resolution of January 24, 1946, as meaning that 
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the prohibition of atomic weapons and the control of 
atomic energy should be introduced simultaneously and 
that the control should apply simultaneously at all stages 
of production. 

The majority, he explained, felt that, if control were 
not introduced in stages and if raw materials were not 
controlled, the result would be that in countries where 
public opinion was free there would be effective prohibi- 
tion and control, while no such effective control would 
exist in countries behind the “iron curtain.” Nothing 
in the new position of the U.S.S.R. indicated that this 
fundamental divergence in view had disappeared, Mr. 
Osborn told the sub-committee. 

The U.S.S.R., on the other hand, insisted that the 
stages provided for in the Assembly’s resolution of Janu- 
ary 24, 1946, related solely to the work of the Commis- 
sion and not to a system of control. Mr. Malik charged 
that the United Kingdom and the United States with 
holding to their position on the priority of international 
control while relegating the prohibition of atomic weap- 
ons to an indeterminate and far-off future. 

General A. G. L. McNaughton, of Canada, argued that 
the conclusion of one or two treaties simultaneously 
would be a drafting matter of no~ particular difficulty. 
The real issue of vital importance was\whether the pro- 
posals contained in the Commission’s three reports would 
form the basis for the two conventions suggested by the 
U.S.S.R. If not, it would seem to be a vain hope to re- 
commence from the beginning the discussions which after 
two and a half years had not yet reached a conclusion. 

As a matter of fact, he pointed out, the findings and 
recommendations contained in the first report provided 
for elimination of atomic weapons in an orderly manner 
along with the establishment of control. The prohibition 
would come into effect in its proper place, and the word 
“simultaneous” did not apply. 


Indian Draft Resolution 


The third draft resolution put to a vote in the sub- 
committee was presented by India. Embodying as well 
the main ideas of Australian and Syrian proposals, it 
provided for approval in substance of the general find- 
ings, recommendations, and specific proposals of the 
Atomic Energy Commission’s reports as constituting the 
necessary basis for establishing an effective system of 
control and for the elimination of atomic weapons “in 
accordance with the terms of reference of the Com- 
mission.” 

It also called on the Commission to resume and con- 
tinue its work, to proceed with the study of all the mat- 
ters within its terms of reference, and to prepare for 
submission to the Security Council, as early as possible, 
a draft treaty or convention incorporating the Com- 
mission’s ultimate proposals. 

Only India voted in favor. Brazil, Canada, Sweden, 
and the United States voted against, and the other six 
states abstained. 

The Indian delegation had insisted on keeping its draft 
resolution before the sub-committee for a vote in order 
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to prove that it had made every effort to conciliate the 
divergent points of view. 

The proposal, the Indian representative argued, was 
mid-way between the U.S.S.R. and Canadian proposals. 
Whereas the former provided for the smallest number 
of conditions by suggesting that the Commission should 
resume its work in accordance with the Assembly reso- 
lutions of 1946, the Indian draft added a further condi- 
tion to the effect that the work should be taken up again 
on the basis of the Commission’s previous work, and the 
Canadian proposal contained one further condition, that 
the work should be taken up again as soon as the six per- 
manent members of the Commission had decided that 
there existed a basis of agreement. 

The sub-committee’s report, giving the results of the 
voting on the three draft resolutions, was scheduled to 
be taken up by the First Committee on October 18. 


Early Committee Discussion 


Before the various proposals were referred to the sub- 
committee in the first place, the general debate in the 
Committee had been along now familiar lines, with Can- 
ada, France, the United Kingdom, and the United States 
presenting the chief arguments on one side—for the 
“majority’—and the U.S.S.R. on the other. Few new 
points were brought out. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United States, related that 
the hopes of the majority in the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission had not been realized and had been supplanted 
by fear because the U.S.S.R. insisted on placing its sov- 
ereignty ahead of the security and survival of all. The 
impasse in the Commission could be broken only if an 
overwhelming majority of the General Assembly sup- 
ported the majority plan and thus aroused world opinion. 

Andrei Y. Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., on the other 
hand, stated that some delegation of national sovereignty 
might well be necessary for the control of atomic enegry, 
but it was essential to provide guarantees that the con- 
trol organ would perform the tasks entrusted to it and 
be a truly international agency. The control organ pro- 
posed by the majority was not such a body, since the 
United States would always be able to count on a voting 
majority and thus would have the uncontrolled right to 
interfere in the economies of all other countries. The 
U.S.S.R. was willing to waive part of its sovereignty for 
the general welfare of mankind, but not unless it could 
count on the co-operation of other states. 

Facts of the past year made it clear that the United 
States desired to carry out a “dictatorial policy.” 

It would be a dangerous illusion to believe, Mr. 
Vyshinsky said, that only one country at present had the 
monopoly of atomic weapons. 

If a majority often appeared on one side, remarked 
Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, it was because 
the representatives of the countries forming such a 
majority were in close contact with their people and re- 
sponsible to them. It was not only fear which animated 
the peoples of the world, but also their conscience. 

Later he said that only an effective system of control 
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could deliver the world from the fear caused by the pol- 
icy of expansion and the aggressive political warfare car- 
ried on by the U.S.S.R., as well as by the fact that no 
one knew what was happening within the Soviet Union. 


In reply, Mr. Malik stated that the Soviet people were 
not threatening anyone. The territories which had joined 
the U.S.S.R. had done so legally on the basis of inter- 
national agreements, and the peoples of those territories 
had voted in favor of joining the U.S.S.R. 


In Support of Minority 


Dr. Ales Bebler, of Yugoslavia, was certain that a true 
simultaneity in the elimination of atomic bombs and in- 
troduction of effective controls over their production 
would be blocked by the majority, whose policy, he 
said, was to use the bomb to exert political pressure 
against those states, including the U.S.S.R., which were 
supposed not to possess it. That policy was the danger 
from which a new war might result, he warned. It would 
be ineffective against the peoples of the popular democ- 
racies, and he urged its abandonment. 


Yugoslavia, with the Byelorussian S$.S.R., Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, and the Ukrainian S.S.R., supported the 
minority proposals and the Soviet position. 


Other Views 


Supporting the majority proposals were Australia, Bra- 
zil, Chile, China, Colombia, New Zealand, Paraguay, and 
the Philippines. Australia was a leader among those who 
urged that an attempt should be made to resolve the dif- 
ferences between the majority and the minority. 


Belgium was in favor of drawing up two simultaneous 
conventions, the one depending on the other, to be en- 
forced by stages, and suggested that a sub-committee 
might study these questions. France approved this sug- 
gestion. Sweden also felt that control and prohibition 
must come together. Until more satisfactory proposals 
were put forward, the majority plan should be taken as 
the basis for discussion, the Swedish representative said. 


Ready to support the efforts of the Commission and to 
study its important recommendations, El Salvador felt 
that effective control must include free inspection by an 
international agencv of the production of raw materials 
and of the plans in which atomic energy is used for any 
purpose. 


In matters of control, the interests of the Union of 
South Africa differed from those of the majority of Com- 
mittee members because it possesses uranium ore. South 
Africa was not opposed to the principle of control within 
reasonable limits, but had to reserve its position on the 
question of methods of control whose nature and scope 
were undefined. 


These and other views were expressed at the lengthy 
preliminary discussions in the First Committee. Further 
debate was expected when the sub-committee’s report 
was considered in the next stage of the Committee’s 
work. 
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Funeral Services for U.N. Guard 


eoly/® ARE MET HERE TODAY to say goodbye to a man 
who believed in peace—believed in it enough to 
risk his very life to preserve it... .” 

With these words, David B. Vaughan, Acting Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Headquarters, opened 
his eulogy at the funeral service on October 16 of the 
late Ole Helge Bakke, 29-year-old member of the United 
Nations guards, who was killed while on duty in Pales- 
tine last July. 


Mr. Vaughan, speaking on behalf of the Secretary- 
General, characterized his former associate as an essen- 
tially modest man who “accepted his post with humility, 
content in the knowledge that however small a part he 
played, he was still doing his bit.” In Palestine where a 
United Nations Mission had undertaken to help restore 
peace, Ole Bakke carried out his duties with loyalty and 
cheerfulness. “Only a man imbued with a deep sense of 
the justice and usefulness of his mission,” Mr. Vaughan 
said, “could have endured the constant danger and mental 
strain involved. Only a man who truly believed in the 
ideals of the United Nations would have volunteered for 
such work.” 

The coffin bearing the body of Ole Bakke, which was 
brought to New York from Beirut on October 13, was 
guarded by his former associates in uniform during the 
service in the Norwegian Seamen’s Church, Brooklyn. 
The service, which was conducted by the Rev. Johannes 
Aardal, Pastor of this branch of the Lutheran Church, 
was attended by several hundred persons and a delegation 
from the Secretariat which included representatives of 
every department. ta 


At the service, seven uniformed veterans: of the Nor- 
wegian Navy stood guard in front of the casket. After 
the Rev. Aardal and Mr. Vaughan had spoken, Mr. Erik 
Nord, Secretary to the Norwegian delegation to the 
United Nations, pronounced a brief farewell message in 
Norwegian. The coffin, draped with a United Nations 
flag which will later be presented to Mrs. Bakke, was 
carried to its place of interment at Evergreen Cemetery, 
Brooklyn. 
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Impressions of Mission to East A frica 


by Henri Laurentie 


A’ THE BEGINNING of the year, the 

Trusteeship Council, decided in 
accordance with the positions of the 
Charter to send a visiting mission to 
the territories of Tanganyika, under 
British administration, and Ruanda- 
Urundi, under Belgian administra- 
tion. Following the principles of the 
Trusteeship Council, this Mission was 
composed of the representatives of 
two administering powers, Australia 
and France, and two non-adminis- 
tering powers, China and Costa Rica. 
I had the great honor of being Chair- 
man of the Mission. 

It is neither permissible nor pos- 
sible for me at this stage to give the 
Mission’s impressions on what we 
saw and heard in the course of this 
interesting trip, or to state the con- 
clusions at which we have arrived. 
As we are responsible to the Trustee- 
ship Council, we must report first to 
that body. Neither has the Mission 
completed the long and tedious task 
of compiling all its varied observa- 
tions and conclusions. 


Ov THE OTHER HAND, I do not 
think it would be indiscreet at 
this stage to give a few impressions 
of the first Visiting Mission of the 
Trusteeship Council. First of all, 
there was a more than cordial spirit 
existing between us, delegates and 
members of the Secretariat who made 
this trip together. At all times, there 
was complete understanding and con- 
fidence. It seemed as if all differ. 
ences of opinion had disappeared, or 
rather, had been united in a bond 
of understanding and honesty. There 
were memorable conversations which 
we had in the trains of Tanganyika, 
sitting by the camp fires, in the hill 
stations of Ruanda, on the shores of 
the lakes and on the dusty tracks. 
All of these intimate conversations 
on the work of our Mission revealed 
how closely knit was the relationship 
between us all. I cannot emphasize 
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how valuable were those daily ex- 
changes of ideas with my colleagues, 
Dr. Lin Mousheng, Mr. Woodbridge 
and Mr. Chinnery and—I must add 
—with all the members of our Sec- 
retariat. 


It is therefore not surprising that 
the trip was of great interest to us all. 
We were to examine step by step 
some countries with which none of 
us had had any previous contacts. 
First of all, Ruanda-Urundi, with 
its high and rugged mountains in the 
centre of Africa, a territory over- 
populated and for that reason hardly 
self-supporting. Then there is the 
territory of Tanganyika, with its vast 
and bleak plateaux, threatened with 
the Tsetse fly, with also its long 
coastal region and high mountains, 
the home of many intelligent and 
vigorous tribes. 


I must underline how completely 
new all this was to us, these vast pan- 
oramas, and unfamiliar sights and 


Henri Laurentie, Chairman of the Vis- 


ting Mission, acquired valuable experi- 
ence amongst the people of Africa dur- 
ing 25 years as a French colonial ad- 
ministrator in the Cameroons. French 
Guinea and Chad. In 1940 he played 
an important part in rallying the Chad 
territory to the Free French Forces, and 
also French Equatorial Africa. Since 1947 
Mr. Laurentie has been France's alter- 
nate representative on the Trusteeship 
Council. 


sounds. It would have been easy to 
become discouraged by the scope of 
our task which we had to complete in 
the short span of two months. On the 
contrary, the novelty of the problems 
confronting us were most stimulating. 
We simply tried to accomplish our 
task conscientiously and modestly. 
“Modesty,” that is a word which I 
heard more than once on Dr. Lin 
Mousheng’s lips in the course of our 
work. We had always to bear in mind 
that our report to the Trusteeship 
Council should present clear opin- 
ions and exact information. 


HIS MISSION HAD little or no time 
for leisure. In three jumps, 
so to speak, we were taken from 
New York to Usumbura, the cap- 
ital of Ruanda-Urundi. From that 
day, July 20, 1948, we can honestly 
say that not a single day or hour was 
wasted. Although efficiency is not 
measured by the mile, thousands and 
thousands of miles were covered dur- 
ing this trip. What really counted 
though, was the number of oppor- 
tunities we had to study the people 
and conditions along the way. Edu- 
cation, health services, penitentiary 
systems, agricultural methods, cat- 
tle raising, and working conditions 
—all these features were examined 
at first hand. 

From all our inquries we were able 
to bring back clear and concrete im- 
pressions of the territories concerned. 
And that is no doubt what the Trus- 
teeship Council wished us to do. 

In particular, we feel that the 
Council especially wanted us to in- 
troduce into its deliberations a new 
and lively element, one which would 
illuminate the debates, and in some 
way bring the peoples of the Trust 
Territories nearer to the United Na- 
tions. We, the members of the Mis- 
sion, are satisfied that we have made 
our best effort to carry out the ob- 
jectives of our task. 








Armaments Reduction: Basic Attitudes Defined 


Seven Proposals Before Political Committee 


HE DISARMAMENT DEBATE in the First Committee 

started on October 7 with the U.S.S.R. proposal for a 
one-third reduction of armaments and armed forces dur- 
ing the next twelve months. The U.S.S.R. proposal also 
called for the prohibition of atomic weapons and for the 
establishment of an international control body, within the 
framework of the Security Council, for armaments, armed 
forces, and atomic weapons. 

That the terms of this proposal were totally unaccept- 
able to the other members of the Big Five became clear 
very early in the debate. Would the U.S.S.R., they asked, 
give information on the strength of its forces in order 
that it might be determined if the proposed reduction 
would be equitable? Was the U.S.S.R. prepared to accept 
an adequate system of control? 

The United Kingdom and France presented their own 
draft resolutions. Other Member countries also took posi- 
tive positions in the course of outspoken debates, and 
four of them presented proposals of their own. 

Speaking first in support of the U.S.S.R. proposal 
which was submitted to the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 25, Andrei Y. Vyshinsky said that despite the 
efforts of the U.S.S.R., implementation of the General 
Assembly’s resolution on the regulation and reduction 
of armaments had been resisted, and no positive results 
had been obtained. The Commission for Conventional 
Armaments had failed just as had the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

Unless atomic weapons are prohibited it was useless 
to talk of the reduction of conventional armaments, for 
the two problems were closely interrelated and required 
a concerted decision. Today an armaments race was in 
progress, with the United States holding first place. 

Hector McNeil, of the United Kingdom, termed the 
U.S.S.R. proposal unrealistic and not calculated to create 
the conditions of world confidence essential to disarma- 
ment. Not even representatives of the countries most 
closely connected with the U.S.S.R. knew the full data 
in respect of that country, he said. 

Furthermore, the method of disarmament proposed 
gave a premium to those who had disarmed least. Un- 
like the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, in common with 
most of the other countries of Western Europe, had com- 
mitted itself to drastic disarmament since the last war, 
and its defence forces were now down to a minimum. 

The work of the Atomic Energy Commission had been 
fruitless because a number of powers had been unwilling 
to disarm without sufficient guarantees: guarantees which 
they were willing and the U.S.S.R. was unwilling to give. 
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For that reason acceptance of the U.S.S.R. proposal 
depended on submission by the U.S.S.R. of a system of 
adequate control and inspection which would persuade 
the peoples of the world that it was in earnest and had 
nothing to hide. 

The experience of the Military Staff Committee gave 
no ground for optimism either. There an intransigent 
minority had continuously prevented action on a course 
on which the others had agreed. Mr. McNeil concluded 
with the hope that the U.S.S.R. would review its policy. 

Later Sir Hartley Shawcross, also of the United King- 
dom, said that it was illogical to consider the problem 
of disarmament before agreement had been reached on 
the controlled prohibition of the atomic weapon and of 
weapons of mass destruction, particularly since the ques- 
tion was then under cnsideration by a sub-committee. 

If the U.S.S.R. delegation were to make a move towards 
effective control of the atomic weapon, the question of 
disarmament could be discussed under much more favor- 
able conditions. The United Kingdom could not take 
a definite stand until it had studied the conclusions of 
the sub-committee. 

Reduction of the size of armed forces would create 
confidence only if the remaining forces were reasonably 
proportionate to the legitimate needs of each state. The 
United Kingdom considered that a reduction of armed 
forces was meaningless, unless at the same time a reduc- 
tion of war potential was also effected. Such a reduction 
could not be conceived without the establishment of an 
effective system of international control. 


Preliminary assurances would have to be given about 
the control organ proposed by Mr. Vyshinsky.. Further- 
more, any reduction of armed forces, unless it was ac- 
companied by a reduction in gendarmerie and armed 
police, would inevitably operate to the advantage of 
those countries which were known as “police states.” 


United Kingdom Proposal 


Incorporating these views the United Kingdom later 
presented a draft resolution which said that certain Mem- 
bers, by refusing to accommodate themselves to the views 
of the majority and to co-operate or indeéd4o participate 
fully in the work of the organization in the political 
field, had compromised success in the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the Commission on Conventional Armaments 
and the Military Staff Committee. They had thus con- 
tributed further to the present worldwide sense of in- 
security. 

The United Kingdom proposed that the Assembly 
should recognize “the gravity of this situation and the 
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importance of bringing about that increase in inter- 
national confidence which is an essential prerequisite for 
agreement on disarmament and security problems.” It 
should also endorse the general principles considered by 
the majority of the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments as necessary to the regulation and reduction of 
armaments and armed forces, “in particular the principle 
that such regulation and reduction can only be put into 
effect in an atmosphere of international confidence and 
security, and the principle that any system of disarma- 
ment must include an adequate system of safeguards.” 

In conclusion, the draft resolution proposed that the 
Assembly should urge all nations, particularly those con- 
stituting the minority in the Commission for Conven- 
tional Armaments, to co-operate fully in the attainment of 
these objectives. 

The Chinese representative, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, believed 
that the formula of the men who drafted the Charter was 
still valid: a Security Council with the primary responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of international peace and 
security whose decisions the Members of the United Na- 
tions agreed to accept and carry out; and a common in- 
ternational force to be placed at the disposal of the Coun- 
cil. The trouble was that the Council was not permitted to 
function because of the abusive use of the “veto” and be- 
cause the Military Staff Committee had failed to reach 
agreement on the establishment of an international force. 

The proposal of the U.S.S.R. did not remedy these 
difficulties. No scheme of disarmament could be expected 
to succeed if it were not accompaniel by the establishment 
of an international force. 

Furthermore, in view of the situation in China, whose 
armed forces were engaged in a struggle against the 
armed rebellion of the large army of the Communist party, 
no scheme of disarmament would be acceptable which did 
not give due consideration to the requirements of domes- 
tic security. China, however, would fulfill every duty and 
obligation under the Charter. 

It was emphasized by Alexandre Parodi, of France, 
that effective international control is indispensable, and 
the U.S.S.R. had made no really constructive proposals in 
that connection. A second factor was that collective secur- 
ity had yet to be organized. 

The absence of an international army was a serious ob- 
stacle, but it was not necessary for security to be complete 
and control to be perfect before any effort is made toward 
achieving disarmament. Hence, in the Commission for 
Conventional Armaments, France had proposed a system 
to bring about both security and disarmament by succes- 
sive stages. Mr. Parodi made an appeal for international 
co-operation and confidence. 


French Draft Resolution 


Later he presented a draft resolution “to crystallize 
whatever had been useful in the discussion.” This proposal 
affirmed that the fundamental aim of limitation of arma- 
ments could be attained only in an atmosphere of real 
and lasting improvement in international relations. It 
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could not be achieved unless states sincerely and honestly 
accepted the stocktaking, publicity, and control measures 
calculated to lay the foundations for_a general limitation 
of armaments and to guarantee its strict implementation. 

It recommended that the Security Council should estab- 
lish a control system on these four bases: the setting of an 

organ for the control of conventional armaments endowed 
with appropriate powers; the transmission by states to the 
control organ at periodic intervals of declarations of their 
effectives and their conventional armaments; the control 
of such declarations by the organ so set up, by means of 
checking of items on the spot; and the publication by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations of the declara- 
tions received. 

The draft resolution also recommended that the Security 
Council should promote a general limitation of armaments 
by a progressive and balanced reduction of effectives and 
of conventional armaments, and should report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly no later than its next regular session on the 
effect given to this recommendation with a view to en- 
abling it to continue its activity with regard to disarma- 
ment. 

Warren R. Austin, of the United States, asked if it was 
conceivable that other members of the United Nations 
could disarm while the U.S.S.R. gave no evidence that it 
would participate in a control system. He asked the 
U.S.S.R. representative to assure the Committee and to 
follow the assurance with concrete action to demonstrate 
that the Soviet Government did not regard a conflict with 
the Western powers as inevitable. Developments in the 
Balkan and Central European states showed, he said, that 
complete subservience was the price of friendship with 
the U.S.S.R. 

Realizing the need for equilibrium of international so- 
ciety, the United States was co-operating with sixteen 
European countries in a recovery program based on self- 
help and mutual aid. It was also considering the steps 
necessary to bring its armed forces up to a minimum level 
required for international security. The United States 
now realized that it had disarmed too soon and too fast 
after the last war. It realized that the security of many 
states, Members of the United Nations, depended on the 
strength and will of those states which were prepared to 
act in support of the world community against aggression. 

Until existing conditions of world fear were replaced 
by international confidence and security, not only would 
disarmament be impossible, but the whole field of inter- 
national relations would be subject to discord. For that 
reason, Mr. Austin appealed to the U.S.S.R. to give evi- 
dence of its sincerity and desire for international co-opera- 
tion. 

The United States would support the United Kingdom 
draft resolution, together with that of Syria (see page 

869). The United State believed that the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments must proceed with its work. 

Replying to these arguments, Mr. Vyshinsky pointed 
out that his proposal did not make a single accusation 
against the United States or the United Kingdom, while 
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the United Kingdom draft resolution in each paragraph 
accused the U.S.S.R. 

Despite different systems and ideologies, co-operation, 
based on mutual respect, was possible on the basis of 
perfect equality but not on the basis of the majority dic- 
tating to the minority. It was under such conditions that 
the U.S.S.R. wished to co-operate with the capitalist coun- 
tries. The U.S.S.R. admitted that ideology could not 
present an insuperable obstacle, when different countries 
were bound together by the common interests of peace, 
security, and democracy. Communist ideology did not 
prevent economic relations nor the presence of the 
U.S.S.R. at the present meeting, any more than it had 
prevented the common effort against Fascism. 

The Big Five had at their disposal, continued Mr. 
Vyshinsky, the great majority of land, air, and sea 
forces. There had been talk of gigantic U.S.S.R. armies, 
but other countries had large fleets—and the atomic 
bomb, which was not a negligible factor. 

Doubtless there were technical difficulties, and pre- 
cautions had to be taken against possible trickery. The 
U.S.S.R. accepted any system of control which would be 
a guarantee against trickery and double dealing. Marshal 
Stalin himself had stated that control should be co- 
herent, strict, and effective. 

China had stated that it needed large forces to fight 
against its own population. No international organization 
could accept such reasoning. Moreover, any government 
that thought that it could settle its internal difficulties by 
force of arms was making a very great mistake. Thus, 
when the U.S.S.R. delegation spoke of disarming, it was 
told that the armies of certain countries had to be in- 
creased. 

In regard to control, the U.S.S.R. was certainly not one 
of those states on which anything could be imposed; it 
was ready to negotiate on an equal footing and to accept 
what was acceptable. But if it was requested to entrust 
the entire atomic industry of the world to a trust and to 
allow the agents of that trust to take aerial pictures of 
U.S.S.R. territory, the U.S.S.R. would never accept. The 
only acceptable control system was one based on common 
interests, and every effort should be made to set up such 
a system. 

It was difficult to imagine, he continued, that the United 
States Government could agree to the U.S.S.R. proposal 
at a time when it was preparing legislation to authorize 
a new lend-lease system to supply five states of Western 
Europe with armaments, and the setting up of American 
military bases in Europe and elsewhere. 

The military budgets of the United States and the 
United Kingdom, he said, were respectively 79 per cent 
and 25 per cent of their total budgets, whereas the mili- 
tary budget of the U.S.S.R. was merely 17.5 per cent. 


If the General Assembly adopted a resolution based on 
the U.S.S.R. proposal, the U.S.S.R., with the other states, 
would give all the necessary information on its armed 
forces and its armaments, but on the understanding that 
among armaments would be included atomic weapons and 
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weapons of mass destruction. His country was ready to 
give the necessary information when such information had 
some practical meaning, that is, after the adoption of the 
proposal. 

Mr. Vyshinsky argued that the provision embodied in 
the U.S.S.R. draft resolution to put the control system 
within the framework of the Security Council merely 
reproduced paragraph 6 of the General Assembly resolu- 
tion of December 14, 1946. If that paragraph was mean- 
ingless, why had the representatives voted for it? 

The U.S.S.R. could not be accused of undermining con- 
fidence, for it did not build bases on the territories of 
other countries; it did not encircle the territories of the 
United States and the United Kingdom with a network of 
air and sea bases; it had no troops stationed outside its 
own territory except in accordance with international 
agreements; and, finally, it proposed to withdraw its 
troops from Korea. It had demobilized progressively in 
1945, 1947, and 1948, and at present all contingents called 
up during the war had been disbanded, and the army re- 
stored to a peace footing. The process of demobilization 
had been carried on as a result of legislation published in 
the press. 

Finally, adoption of the U.S.S.R. draft resolution would 
in itself be a solid foundation for the re-establishment of 
confidence in the world. Moreover, contrary to what its 
opponents said, it did provide for a system of control. 

In reply, Sir Hartley Shawcross said that Mr. Vyshinsky 
could have made a greater contribution if he had said 
that the U.S.S.R. would disclose the size of its armed 
forces and so enable others to judge for themselves 
whether reduction of armaments by one-third would place 
them at a military disadvantage by comparison with the 
U.S.S.R. He could also have given an unequivocal assur- 
ance that the U.S.S.R. would not utilize its veto power to 
hamper the operations of the control organ. In fact, he 
could have convinced the Committee of the sincerity of 
his proposal in a very few words. However, he had not 
done so, and consequently he could not expect other states 
to take his proposal seriously. 

The United Kingdom Government objected to the tyr- 
anny exercised by the U.S.S.R. over the peoples of Eastern 
Europe. It also objected to the armaments maintained by 
the U.S.S.R. which were vast in comparison with those of 
any other great power, and to the U.S.S.R.’s foreign pol- 
icy which apparently aimed at embarrassing or destroying 
the governments of its late allies. These were the facts that 
made it impossible for the problem of disarmament to be 
solved by a paper scheme such as that proposed by the 
U.S.S.R. 9 

Sir Hartley considered that a tremendous contribution 
to confidence would be made if the U.S.S.R. opened its 
frontiers and permitted travellers to enter and become ac- 
quainted with the people of the U.S.S.R. and their prob- 
lems. 

Communist parties all over the world constituted, in 
effect, a fifth column which, under close control from 
Moscow, was attempting to sabotage economic recovery 
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and create political instability and chaos. The Western 
powers did not object to propaganda hostile to their gov- 
ernments, but they did object to underground sabotage 
and subversive propaganda controlled from without. Such 
activities, Sir Hartley felt certain, could be stopped by an 
order from the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Vyshinsky’s answer that the U.S.S.R. would give 
information on the number of its effectives once the others 
had bound themselves to reduce their forces by one-third 
was characteristic. 

Furthermore, Mr. Vyshinsky’s suggestion that the pro- 
portion of expenditure on armaments was higher in the 
United Kingdom than in the U.S.S.R. was completely 
specious, for the budget of the U.S.S.R., a highly organ- 
ized Communist state, included many expenditures which 
did not appear in budgets such as the United Kingdom’s. 
Seventeen percent of the U.S.S.R. expenditure was a vast 
sum. 

Referring to Mr. Vyshinsky’s statement that he was 
ready to agree to any and all measures to ensure that 
there was no evasion of control measures, Sir Hartley sug- 
gested a number of immediate measures that might be 
taken, such as the free movement of newspaper corre- 
spondents, diplomats, and tourists in the U.S.S.R., the 
establishment of civil aircraft routes across the U.S.S.R., 
and the exchange of students. He also asked whether the 
Soviet Union was prepared to agree that the operations 
and activities of the control organ should not be subject 
to the veto of any single power, and to accept a system of 
resident inspectors free to move about within the U.S.S.R. 
in fulfillment of their duties. 

The United Kingdom draft resolution did not shut the 
door to further negotiations, but avoided throwing the 
whole matter back without any endorsement of what had 
been done in the Commission for Conventional Arma- 
ments, Sir Hartley stated. 

In brief reply, Jacob A. Malik, of the U.S.S.R., asserted 
that it would be folly for the U.S.S.R. to disclose complete 
information on its armed forces and then have the others 
invent more prior conditions as excuses to forget about 
the whole question of the reduction of armaments after 
they had found out everything they wished to know. 

Among the other states taking part in the general de- 
hate, Syria, El Salvador, Lebanon, and Australia sub- 
mitted draft resolutions, and Brazil and Belgium proposed 
amendments to the Australian and United Kingdom pro- 
posals respectively. 


Syrian Proposal 

Faris el-Khouri, of Syria, considered it essential to 
ascertain the size of existing forces and the extent to 
which reductions could be made. Certain countries might 
have to reduce their armaments by one half, he said; 
others by one fourth, and still others might not have to 
make any reduction if the political situation of the world 
and that of the country concerned, as well as its location, 
resources, and requirements were taken into account. 

A plan taking all those factors into account should be 
prepared, Mr. el-Khouri said. The size of existing armed 
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forces throughout the world should be ascertained, and 
statement by the various governments should be sub- 
jected to inspection and investigation in order to verify 
their accuracy. 

A simple rejection of the U.S.S.R. proposal would mean 
that the Assembly had not taken any action in implemen- 
tation of Article 11 of the Charter. His draft resolution 
recommended that the Security Council should continue 
its study on the regulation and reduction of armaments 
through the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
with a view to achieving concrete results. It also called on 
the Member states to facilitate the activities of the Com- 
mission towards that end. 


Draft Resolution by El Salvador 


The representative of El Salvador, Dr. Hector David 
Castro, believed that it would never be possible to reduce 
armaments before the question of controlling atomic 
energy was settled. And with regard to atomic weapons, 
a simple declaration on their illegality and destruction was 
insufficient—effective inspection and control were neces- 
sary. 

He wondered if it would not be advisable to settle the 
question of controlling atomic energy by granting, if 
necessary, new powers to the Atomic Energy Commission. 
Once that question was solved, it would have to be seen 
which of the United Nations bodies was the best qualified 
to consider the problem of reducing armaments. It would 
seem that no organ had more experience in that field than 
the Atomic Energy Commission. The two problems were 
closely linked, but they should not be merged, he thought. 
However, the problems of inspection and control were 
always the same whether it was a matter of atomic energy 
or of conventional armaments. 

Therefore he presented a proposal to entrust the Atomic 
Energy Commission with the study of the problem of the 
reduction of armaments and to request it to begin that 
study as soon as it has successfully completed its work 
concerning the control of atomic energy. The proposal 
provided that the Commission should report to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in regard to the development and results 
of its work. 


Lebanese Proposal 

Lebanon’s representaive, Riad Solh, remarked that such 
matters as checking and verifying the implementation of 
disarmament could be treated as procedural and hence 
free from the veto in the Security Council. Decisions to 
be taken by the Council on the control organ’s reports 
would of course be subject to the rule of unanimity. A 
reduction of armaments on the basis of present levels 
would perhaps be inequitable, and he suggested 1945 as a 
fair date, with due allowance for those countries which 
were then under military occupation. 

The proposal he presented embodied these ideas. Its 
operative recommendation with regard to the reduction of 
armaments was that the permanent members of the Secur- 
ity Council should take the initiative by reducing by one- 
third, in the course of one year, all the land, naval, and 
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air forces at their disposal, “the basis for calculation 
being the strength of their respective forces and arma- 
ments in 1945, account being taken of the military situa- 
tion of the countries which were occupied during the 
war.” 


Australian Proposal for Sub-Committee 

Together with France, Syria, and others who were or 
had been non-permanent members of the Commission 
for Conventional Armaments, Australia, stated Lieutenant- 
Colonel W. R. Hodgson, thought that security and dis- 
armament should proceed simultaneously by progressive 
stages, a view which he said was clearly intended by the 
General Assembly in its resolution. 

Furthermore, there could be no system of disarmament 
unless atomic weapons were included, but the fields of 
atomic energy and disarmament were quite distinct. The 
General Assembly had recognized this distinction by 
establishing separate organs, yet the proposal of the 
U.S.S.R. lumped these two fields together. 

His delegation could not accept the Syrian proposal, 
since it only passed the problem over to a body which was 
completely deadlocked. The United Kingdom draft reso- 
lution was completely negative and did not offer a real 
approach to the problem. Neither could Colonel Hodgson 
accept the El Salvador proposal. 

After much consideration he had decided to submit a 
draft resolution to establish an eleven-member sub-com- 
mittee to examine the principles governing disarmament 
and to recommend a resolution for adoption by the Com- 
mittee. The sub-committee would take into account the 
work of the United Nations up to date in this field and 
would indicate what further studies are necessary and 
might profitably be undertaken, and the body which 
should conduct them. The sub-committee should not con- 
sider atomic weapons, “inasmuch as this question is al- 
ready being considered by the Committee.” 


Amendments 
Henrique de Souza Gomez, of Brazil, agreed that it 
was desirable to establish a sub-committee to prepare an 





agreed text as proposed in the Australian draft resolution, 
but he thought that the sub-committee should have more 
restricted terms of reference since there was insufficient 
time to permit it to examine the whole question of dis- 
armament. He accordingly presented an amendment to 
this effect. 

Henri Rolin, of Belgium, proposed to amend the United 
Kingdom draft resolution to state that no useful result 
could be obtained by adopting the U.S.S.R. proposal 
without essential information regarding the armaments 
which it was proposed to reduce and especially regarding 
the methods of the control recognized to be necessary. 

Another amendment proposed by Mr. Rolin would 
point out that questions within the competence of the 
Atomic Energy Commission should be excluded from the 
work of the Commission for Conventional Armaments 
which should continue to follow the plan of work already 
approved by the Security Council. 

Among the other states participating in the debate, the 
Byelorussian S.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, the Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R., and Yugoslavia urged endorsement of the 
U.S.S.R. proposal, while Canada and Chile gave support 
to the principles underlying the United Kingdom draft 
resolution. Greece, the Netherlands, and New Zealand 
also advanced suggestions. 

A motion by the Ukrainian S.S.R. for closure of the 
debate was adopted by a vote of 31—5, with 11 absten- 
tions, after which the Committee engaged in a lengthy 
debate on the Australian motion to establish a sub-com- 
mittee. The chief point of contention was the provision 
that the sub-committee should not consider atomic weap- 
ons. Finally, after amendments, a resolution was adopted 
by a vote of 47-0, with 6 abstentions, establishing the sub- 
committee and directing it to take account, in its examina- 
tion of the various proposals, of the conclusions reached 
by the Committee’s other sub-committee (see page 862). 
studying the problem of atomic energy. Australia, Bel- 
gium, Brazil, China, El Salvador, France, Lebanon, Po- 
land, the U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and the United 


States were appointed to act on the new sub-committee. 


CORRIGENDUM 


A very regrettable error of fact occurred on page 
793 of the Bulletin of October 15, 1948, in the 
article entitled “The Record of Three Years.” The 
passage in question, which refers to information 
from non-self-governing territories, reads as fol- 
lows: “All of this information is examined by a 
permanent Special Committee before each session 
of the Assembly, and the results of the study are 
submitted to that organ.” 

Our readers may have noticed that this was 
obviously erroneous. 


The question of the temporary or permanent 
character of the Special Committee examining this 
information has always been the subject of close 
debate and is even now being considered by the 
General Assembly. (See page 876 of this issue.) 

The passage in the October 15 issue should read 
as follows: “Summaries and analyses of informa- 
tion received in 1948 were examined, by a Special 
Committee before the third session of the General 
Assembly and the results of the study were sub- 
mitted to the General Assembly.” 
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Mission to Haiti-- For Economic Development 


Twelve Experts to Make Complete Survey 


7 FIRST UNITED NATIONS mission ever dispatched 
with instructions to cover the entire social and eco- 
nomic field of a nation’s problems has recently arrived 
in Haiti. A team of twelve experts left on October 16 
and will remain in the Caribbean Island for about two 
months, delving into practically every phase of life there 
and making recommendations for the solution of the 
multiple problems that face the country. 

A resolution passed by the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil made it possible for the Secretary-General to pro- 
vide the technical assistance which may well change 
the life pattern and the future of 3,000,000 people who 
live somewhat precariously in an area of 10,000 square 
miles, suffering not only from over-population, but soil 
erosion, the necessity to import food to maintain an 
average diet that is close to mere subsistence level, and 
many other vital difficulties. The Economic and Social 
Council resolution provided for United Nations technical 
assistance for any. Member state that requests help. 


An Earlier Trip 

Dr. Ansgar Rosenborg, who is chief of the mission, 
is a Special Adviser in the Economic Affairs Depart- 
ment of the Secretariat. He made a preliminary trip to 
other Caribbean islands in July and spent two weeks 
during August in Haiti making a preliminary investiga- 
tion. At the time President Dumarsais Estime, of Haiti, 
described the problem broadly as that of “an over- 
populated montainous country, with the population con- 
tinuously increasing, while the material basis is gradu- 
ally decreasing because of soil erosion.” 

The terms of reference under which the Mission will 
work are: 


e@ To examine the problems of and the conditions af- 
fecting the economic development of Haiti, primarily 
in the field of agriculture, industry and related acti- 
vities, having regard to the inter-related economic and 
social problems bearing, in particular, on the improve- 
ment of health and education. 


e In the light of this examination, and, in taking cog- 
nizance of related government programs or plans, to 
formulate proposals as to practicable measures, includ- 
ing those of a public finance nature, designed to pro- 
mote the economic development of the country. 


e To appraise the needs in terms of organizational ar- 
rangements and technical assistance implied by the 
measures proposed. 
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The experts are drawn from the United Nations and 
four of its specialized agencies—FAO, WHO, UNESCO, 
and the International Monetary Fund. The twelve in- 
clude experts in practically every field of national social 
and economic development. In addition to Dr. Rosen- 
borg, they are: 

William H. Dean (United States), Secretary of the 
Mission, who is head of the African Area Unit of the 
United Nations Division of Economic Development and 
Stability. 

William Casseres, (Costa Rica) an FAO expert on 
agricultural development. 

Adolfo Dorfman, (Argentina) industrial specialist 
who is Acting Chief of the Economic and Development 
section of the United Nations Department of Economic 
Affairs. 

Carl Fritzle (Switzerland) designated by FAO as an 
expert with wide experience in problems of tropical agri- 
culture. 

Miss Elba Gomez del Rey (Argentina), who is an 
economic affairs officer in the United Nations Fiscal 
Division, and who will assist Dr. Rosenborg on matters 
of public finance. 

Edwin R. Henson (United States), formerly director 
of agricultural rehabilitation work for UNRRA and 
before that a United States Agriculture Department of- 
ficial who acted as co-ordinator in the “Dust Bowl” 
conservation program. He is now a member of the United 
Nations Secretariat. 

Adolf Kundig, (Switzerland) an expert on public 
health development in tropical regions; specialist in 
tropical medicines and now an official of WHO. 

Alex N. McLeod (Canada) monetary and banking 
specialist and a member of the staff of the International 
Monetary Fund. 

Frederick Rex (United States) member of UNESCO 
who has much practical experience of fundamental edu- 
cation projects. 

Mogens Juel (Denmark) expert on sea fisheries and 
a staff member of FAO. 

Mrs. Una M. Russell (United States) official of the 
United Nations who will serve as administrative assist- 
ant. 

The task will not be new to Dr. Rosenborg. Between 
1922 and 1934 he undertook similar missions for the 
League of Nations to no fewer than ten European coun- 
tries. He joined the United Nations Secretariat in 1946 
as special adviser to the Assistant Secretary-General 
in charge of Economic Affairs. 











‘Ov OctTosBer 24, UNITED NATIONS 

Day, the world commemo- 
rates the coming into force of the 
United Nations Charter. It is good 
that one day a year should be set 
aside to remind us of our promises 
and to think about their implica- 
tions...” 

Thus, Benjamin Cohen, Assistant 
Secretary-General of the United Na- 
tions, in an article widely printed 
throughout the world, described the 
purpose of United Nations Day. 

In line with that purpose, national 
leaders throughout the world re-af- 
firmed their dedication to the prin- 
ciples of the Charter, and the people 
everywhere attested their faith. 


The United Nations Department of 
Public Information acted as_ the 
planning and co-ordinating agency to 
assist the programs of Member gov- 
ernments, of the national United Na- 
tions Associations and of private or- 
ganizations. Working direct from 
Headquarters and through the Unit- 
ed Nations Information Centres in 
many countries, the Department of 
Public Information made available 
throughout the world a mass of ma- 
terial — articles, pamphlets, exhibi- 
tions, films, books and documents— 
telling of the nature, record and aims 
of the United Nations. The initiative 
of vigorous United Nations Associ- 
tations in many countries won the 
co-operation of scores of organiza- 
tions in widespread and diverse pro- 
grams of commemoration. 
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United Nations Day 1948 
was celebrated throughout the 
world on October 24, when 
peoples and national leaders 
hailed the third anniversary 
of the birth of the United Na- 
tions Charter. Ceremonies 
ranged in diversity from a 
festival in New Delhi and a 
Litany at the National Cath- 
edral, Washington, to a ballet 
in Rio de Janeiro, prayers in 
the churches of England and 
a rain of pamphlets from air 
transports over Shanghai. 





1948 is the first year in which it 
has been possible for the United 
Nations Associations to plan world- 
wide official celebrations of United 
Nations Day. The date was fixed by 
the Sixth Committee on October 8, 
1947, but was not approved by the 
General Assembly until October 31. 

This year, the programs of educa- 
tional and social events devoted to 
support of the United Nations were 
so extensive that many countries set 
aside seven days— United Nations 
Week (October 17-24) to embrace 
all the events. 

The slogan of United Nations Day 
and United Nations Week was “YOU 
AND THE UNITED NATIONS,” 
expressing the theme of all the na- 
tional commemorations, namely, the 
intimate relation of the United Na- 
tiens to the life of each individual 
citizen. 





‘ia THEME WAS STRESSED by 

President Chiang Kai-Shek, of 
China, whose special United Nations 
Day message was the first of many 
to be issued by the heads of Member 
nations. President Chiang hailed the 
United Nations as “the greatest in- 
ternational organization of all ages 
for the promotion of peace.” He de- 
scribed the Charter as “a document 
that gave the world new hope,” and 
said that the activities of the United 
Nations had “touched every corner of 
the earth and every phase of life.” 
He warned, however, that the pur- 
poses and principles of the United 
Nations “still require the common 
effort of all peoples,” and pledged 
the faith and devotion of the Chinese 
people to that end. The President 
proclaimed United Nations Day a 
national holiday throughout China. 


President Chiang was followed by 
Generalissimo Stalin, of the U.S.S.R. 
who was quoted by Pravda in a spe- 
cial United Nations statement as say- 
ing: “If the United Nations succeeds 
in the future in maintaining the prin- 
ciple of equality, then, without doubt, 
it will play a great and positive role 
in ensuring universal * peace and 
security.” Generalissimo Stalin was 
also quoted as saying that despite 
the activities of other’ Great Powers, 
the Soviet Union defended “the 
sound healthy basis of the United 
Nations.” 


In Paris, where the current work 
of the Assembly, the Security Coun- 
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cil, the committees and the sub- 
sidiary and associated bodies of the 
United Nations was giving an object 
lesson of the United Nations’ purpose, 
United Nations Day was planned 
around the ceremony in the Plenary 
Hall of the Palais de Chaillot. Trum- 
peters of the Garde Republicaine 
heralded speeches by the President 
of the Assembly Dr. Herbert V. Evatt, 
the Foreign Minister of France Ro- 
bert Schuman, Benjamin Cohen, and 
by Jean Dupuy, president of the exec- 
utive committee of the World Feder- 
ation of United Nations Associations. 

The ceremony program included a 
solemn reading of the Preamble of 
the United Nations Charter. Other 
features included the celebration of 
a special Mass at Sainte Chapelle 
and the floodlighting of the principal 
monuments of Paris. 

In a special United Nations Day 
broadcast from Paris, Secretary Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie said that the United 
Nations had grown constantly in 
strength until it was undoubtedly the 
most important single factor in the 
world for peace. “The United Na- 
tions,” he declared, “is the one in- 
strument available to all govern- 
ments, through which they can settle 
their difficulties when other means 
have failed them.” 

“In the political field alone, it has 
had to deal with situations ranging 
from Iran to Indonesia, from Kash- 
mir to Palestine, from Greece to 
Korea. Recently, even the question 
of Great Power relations in connec- 
tion with Germany has come before 
it. It has had to consider such bit- 
terly controversial issues as the con- 
trol of atomic energy and disarma- 
ment.” 

The Secretary-General warned, 
however, that the peace treaties had 
not been made, that the East and 
West were sharply divided, that Pal- 
estine still occupied the attention of 
the world, that the question of atomic 
energy was far from settled and that 
food, housing and health still con- 
cerned millions who waited concerted 
action. 

“In this situation,” Mr. Lie added, 
“the United Nations stands out like 
a lighthouse in a raging ocean.” 

Special broadcasts from Paris 
were also made by Secretary of State 
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George C. Marshall and John Foster 
Dulles, United States Delegate to the 
United Nations. “The most import- 
ant fact in international life today,” 
declared General Marshall, “is the 
fact that the United Nations is a liv- 
ing dynamic institution. This does 
not mean that we can find solutions 
for all the complicated international 
problems easily and automatically by 
referring them to the United Na- 
tions.” 

“Doomsday” need not be feared 
if quick and satisfactory solutions 
were not found, General Marshall 
continued. He insisted that the United 
Nations was in no sense a super gov- 
ernment. Its achievements were “lim- 
ited by the willingness of the various 
nations to co-operate.” 

Mexico’s program was typical of 
many. Throughout United Nations 
Week, educational institutions from 
its great School of International Law 
in the capital to the remotest village 
classroom in the sierras devoted 
special sessions to the United Nations. 
In the Estadio Nacional, the United 
Nations Flag was raised for the first 
time as the culminating gesture of a 
festival featuring music and dances 
of the Member nations, visual dis- 
plays and speeches by national lead- 
ers. New Delhi’s program included 
a United Nations Fair and Ball and 
a three-day film festival, while the 
Indian press and radio featured 
United Nations material. 


eee of intercession were read in 

the churches of England and Scot- 
land. The Archbishops of Canterbury 
and York issued a message in sup- 
port of the United Nations. Through- 
out United Nations Week, special 
sessions were held in the schools and 
popular appeals made by film stars 
and cricketers. United Nations Day 
itself was signalized by speeches by 
Prime Minister Clement Attlee and 
government members and a meeting 
sponsored by the United Nations As- 
sociation at Central Hall, Westmin- 
ster, where the first meeting of the 
General Assembly was held during 
January, 1946. It was addressed by 
Dr. Evatt, President of the Assembly, 
Philip Noel-Baker, secretary for 
Commonwealth Relations and_ by 
Warren A. Austin, permanent United 


States delegate to the United Nations. 
The United Nations leaders had 


flown specially from Paris. 


HE MOST UNUSUAL UNITED Na- 

TIons Day program feature was 
that reported from the Shanghai In- 
formtaion Centre which arranged for 
Civil Air Transport planes to drop 
thousands of miniature flags, posters 
and leaflets over Tsingtao, Tientsin, 
Peiping and Shanghai. 

The Copenhagen Information Of- 
fice reported programs in Norway, 
Denmark and Sweden embracing the 
activities of ministries of education, 
the church, press, radio and scores 
of private organizations. Similar re- 
ports came from United Nations In- 
formation Centres all over the world 
where national United Nations As- 
sociations exploited their first oppor- 
tunity for a planned official celebra- 
tion of United Nations Day. In Gen- 
eva, European Headquarters of the 
United Nations, the Palais des Nations 
was thrown open to school children 
and the public for a continuous ex- 
hibition of United Nations material. 
In Guatemala, a national holiday was 
proclaimed. In Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, there were special programs 
in the schools and on the radio and 
prayers in the churches. 

In the United Statesy host nation 
to the United Nations, President 
Truman had made a proclamation of 
United Nations Day on October 8. 

School sessions and radio forums 
were held throughout United Nations 
Week, which was initiated in New 
York with a display of national 
dances and music at Rockefeller 
Center. Throughout the week, civic 
leaders and more than 400 national 
organizations devoted special atten- 
tion to the United Nations. Use of 
United Nations material extended 
even to radio serial dramas (“soap 
operas”) and film stars and popular 
entertainers helped to bring United 
Nations Day to the widest possible 
public. More solemnly, Cardinal 
Spellman issued a special prayer 
for use in Roman Catholic Churches 
on United Nations Day. The Na- 
tional Council of Synagogues, and 
various Protestant Communions in- 
cluded the United Nations in their 
devotions. 





Dr. Papanek to Retain Position 


R. JAN PAPANEK will, as a result of a decision of the 
General Assembly, continue as a member of two 
United Nations Committees. 

Formerly Czechoslovakia’s permanent representative to 
the United Nations, Dr. Papanek was dismissed from 
office by the new Government which took over in his coun- 
try early this year. Thereby he, of course, ceased to rep- 
resent his Government, but did he, as a result, have to 
give up membership of two expert Committees to which 
he had been elected? These Committees were the Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions 
and the Committee on Contributions. 

Dr. Vladimir Houdek, who had succeeded to Dr. 
Papanek’s former position, emphatically asserted that he 


should. 


Dr. Houdek’s Arguments 

Arguing the case before the Fifth Committee, Dr. 
Houdek pointed out that Dr. Papanek had ceased to be 
the Czechoslovak representative to the United Nations 
since the spring of 1948. Immediately after his recall, the 
Czechoslovak delegation informed the Secretariat, and in 
particular the Legal Department, that Dr. Papanek was 
no longer entitled in any way to act either directly or in- 
directly as Czechoslovakia’s representative. Dr. Papanek’s 
statements before either of the two Committees on which 
he had been sitting were no longer binding on the Czecho- 
slovak Government, which considered his seat on the two 
Committees to be vacant. 

The Secretariat maintained, however, that the question 
could be settled only by the body which had elected Dr. 
Papanek, namely, the General Assembly. 

In elections to both Committees, Dr. Houdek continued, 
it had been expressly declared that Dr. Papanek had been 
elected as representing a country of a specific geograph- 
ical region. Since, however, he no longer enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the Czechoslovak Government, he no longer 
possessed this essential qualification. No one could act as 
an expert for the United Nations regardless of his rela- 
tions with the state which he was supposed to represent. 
The United Nations was not a community of private per- 
sons, but an international organization of sovereign Mem- 
ber States. To deny a state the right to judge whether a 
particular person was or was not qualified to represent 
it would be to attack the sovereignty of that state. 

Dr. Houdek also made charges of a personal character 
against Dr. Papanek, which the latter emphatically denied 
in the subsequent proceedings. 

Dr. Houdek then presented a draft resolution by which 
the General Assembly would declare Dr. Papanek “unfit 
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Dr. Jan 
Papanek 


to be a member” of the two Committees, decide to 
terminate “with immediate effect” his term of office, and 
recommend new elections to fill the vacancies. 

Dr. Houdek protested against the Committee hearing 
Dr. Papanek himself, because, he said, the matter was one 
which concerned the Czechoslovak Government and Dr. 
Papanek only. A. H. Feller, Director of the Legal Depart- 
ment, gave the opinion that the Committee itself could 
decide the question of hearing Dr. Papanek. The Com- 
mittee then voted 33—6, with 7 abstentions, to hear him. 


Members of the Committees in question, Dr. Papanek 
said, were elected personally as experts, not as represen- 
tatives of states. Their positions were technical rather 
than political. They were elected on the strength of their 
competence and ability as well as of a thorough knowl- 
edge of their respective countries and regions. Once their 
election had taken place, their removal should be effected 
only on grounds of incompetence or neglect of duties. 

The whole principle of the composition of the Commit- 
tees would be jeopardized if Member states were to have 
the right to demand the removal of anyone whose actions 
or beliefs displeased them. Members of the two Commit- 
tees were representatives of the General Assembly as a 
whole and not of Member states individually and were 
elected for a period of three years. Changes in the gov- 
ernmental structures of Member states were likely to take 
place within that time, and membership of Committees 
could not be adjusted in accordance with tliose changes. 
Irregular changes would interfere with the continuity of 
membership of those Committees, thus weakening their 
effective functioning. Par) 

The Committee then engaged in a debate on whether 
members of the two Committees were elected in a personal 
capacity, and, at the request of Uruguay, supported by a 
Committee vote, it heard Mr. Feller again. The latter gave 
it as his opinion that the two Committees were Com- 
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mittees of experts, and there seemed to be no legal 
prohibition governing the relations between a member of 
an expert Committee and his government. Such relations 
were governed by policy and by test without legal con- 
siderations entering into the matter. 

Mr. Feller further advised that when the Assembly had 
tried to secure representation which would allow Member 
governments to express their views, it had followed the 
system of appointing Member states by name. Whenever 
it had preferred to set up its Committees by appointing 
individuals, it had sought to secure the services of indi- 
viduals on the basis of their qualifications and experience. 
It was true that the Assembly had also used broad geo- 
graphical distribution as a basis in connection with those 
two Committees. 


Then, by a vote of 25—6, with 12 abstentions, the Fifth 


Committee rejected the Czechoslovak proposal to termi- 
nate Dr. Papanek’s term of office. 

When the Committee’s report was considered by the 
Assembly in plenary meeting on October 16, Poland re- 
newed the effort by presenting a similar draft resolution, 
stating that Dr. Papanek did “not satisfy the conditions 
required by articles 145 and 148 of the rules of pro- 
cedure,” rather than that he was “unfit to continue to be 
a member,” as Czechoslovakia had contended. 

The Polish representative announced that unless the 
vacancy was filled in an appropriate way his delegation 
would have to consider that the geographical area in 
which his country was located was not adequately repre- 
sented in either of the two Committees. 


The Polish proposal, however, was also rejected, by a 
vote of 30—6, with 13 abstentions. 


Two 1949 Sessions For Regional Commissions 


— FIRST RESOLUTION adopted by the Joint Second 

and Third Committee was that the General Assembly 
should recommend the Economic and Social Council to 
authorize its regional economic commissions to hold two 
sessions in 1949 if necessary. 

On August 28, 1948, the Council had resolved that the 
regional commissions should hold one session in 1949 
and that the question of holding a second session should 
be reviewed, if necessary, at the Council’s ninth session 
due to begin in Geneva on July 5, 1949. The matter was 
raised by the representative of India, Sir Benegal Rau, 
in the course of the Committee’s consideration of Chapter 
I of the Council’s report to the Assembly. 


Indian Proposal 


He proposed that the General Assembly should recom- 
mend to the Council that its Economic Commissions for 
Asia and the Far East and for Latin America be author- 
ized to hold two sessions next year. ECAFE, he pointed 
out, had, at its last meeting, decided in favor of two ses- 
sions in 1949, The Commission had just started on its 
work and whether the Commission would be continued 
beyond 1951 was to be determined by actual experience 
of its usefulness. The same reasons, he added could be 
cited in the case of ECLA. 

In the course of the debate, it was pointed out by Ralph 
Maybank, of Canada, and other delegates, that the next 
session of the Council would be in a better position than 
the Committee to decide this question. In addition, the 
delegates from the U.S.S.R. (Alexandre Bogomolov) and 
Yugoslavia (Leo Mattes) argued that the Council’s reso- 
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lution was based on reasons of economy and that the 
Indian proposal would be tantamount to a reversal of 
that decision. 

In reply to these arguments, Salvador Lopez and Gen- 
eral Romulo, both of the Philippines, argued that the 
countries of Asia and the Far East knew what they 
needed. They pointed out that the budget of the organiza- 
tion would be determined by the Assembly at the current 
session. 


United Kingdom Amendment 


The United Kingdom delegate, Ernest Davies, pro- 
posed that one of the two sessions suggested by Sir Bene- 
gal for ECAFE and ECLA should be a “working ses 
sion” to be held at the headquarters site of the Commis- 
sion concerned, with a limited agenda which would ex- 
clude any new projects or questions of substance such as 
the admission of new members. The session should limit 
its activity to giving the guidance needed to the working 
groups of the commissions. This, he thought, would make 
economies possible. Mr. Davies’ amendment. however, 
was rejected by 19 votes to 4 with 2 abstentions. 

The Belgian delegate, Fernand Dehousse, suggested 
that the Economic Commission for Europe should also 
be authorized to hold two sesions in 1949 if necessary. 

Finally, China proposed an amendment to the Indian 
resolution whereby the General Assembly will recom- 
mend the Economic and Social Council to authorize the 
regional economic commissions to hold two sesions in 
1949 if necessary. The Committee approved the amended 
resolution by 37 votes to 6, with 6 abstentions. 








New Proposals for Information 
From Non-Self-Governing Territories 


wns THE ASSEMBLY’s Fourth Committee took up the 
subject of information from non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, it had before it the report of a Special Committee 
appointed by the Assembly last year. The mandate of this 
Special Committee was to examine the information trans- 
mitted under Article 73(e), and to submit such pro- 
cedural recommendations as it deemed fit, together with 
any desirable “substantive recommendations” relating to 
functional fields generally—but not with respect to indi- 
vidual territories. 

The eight Member countries who have transmitted in- 
formation on non-self-governing territories—Australia, 
Belgium, Denmark, France, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, United Kingdom, and the United States—and eight 
other countries elected by the Assembly—China, Colom- 
bia, Cuba, Egypt, India, Nicaragua, Sweden, and the 
U.S.S.R.—were members of the Special Committee. This 
body met in Geneva from September 2 to 17 and in Paris 
from September 23 and 29. It examined the information 
submitted by the eight administering powers on some 60 
non-self-governing territories. It also studied summaries 
and analyses of the information prepared by the Secre- 
tariat. 

The discussions covered the character of the informa- 
tion received as well as the procedure to be followed in 
examining the information. It then passed four resolu- 
tions, the first of which invited Members to send the most 
recent information at their disposal within a maximum 
period of six months after the end of their administrative 
year, paying particular attention to information reflecting 
changes during the preceding year in the territory con- 
cerned. The Secretary-General is authorized to use all 
relevant and comparable statistical information in respect 
of economic, social and educational conditions in terri- 
tories which has been communicated to the United 
Nations or the specialized agencies. Calling for full sum- 
maries and analyses in 1949, the resolution authorizes 
supplemental reports from then on, with full reports 
at every three-year interval. It further invites Members 
which have not hitherto transmitted information under 
the optional category of the Standard Form, to supply in- 
formation at least regarding certain topics, such as geo- 
graphy, history, population, and human rights in the ter- 
ritories concerned. 

The Soviet Union moved a number of amendments to 
this draft resolution. It would make obligatory the sub- 
mission of information on the development of organs of 
self-government in non-self-governing territories and on 
the participation of the local population in the work of 
local organs. (Under the present Standard Form, infor- 
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mation of a political nature is listed under the optional 
category.) It would give the Secretary-General the right 
to add information received from private persons and 
local groups or organizations to that received from official 
sources. The Special Committee would have the right to 
consider communications coming from the population of 
the territories; and representatives of the United Nations 
would be sent annually to the territories to make a survey 
of the situation on the spot. 

All these amendments were defeated, and the reso- 
lution as a whole was adopted by 14 votes to one. 

The second draft resolution recommends the establish- 
ment of a committee, similar to the Special Committee, 
for 1949 “without prejudice to its future,” consisting of 
all Members transmitting information and an equal 
number of other Members elected by the Fourth Commit- 
tee on behalf of the Assembly, on a wide geographical 
basis. 

The Soviet Union said that the paragraph providing 
for the temporary character of the Committee was not 
within the competence of the Special Committee, since the 
Assembly resolution had set no time-limit on the existence 
of the present body. However, his proposal regarding the 
inadmissability of the paragraph in question was defeated, 
11 votes to one, with two abstentions. In voting for the 
appointment of a Special Committee in 1949, the United 
Kingdom representative repeated the remarks which he 
had made earlier that his Government considers that this 
Special Committee should confine itself to completing a 
technique for collecting and transmitting information so 
that the appointment of a further committee would not be 
necessary. 

The resolution as a whole was adopted by 11 votes to 
one, with three abstentions. 

The third draft resolution calls for closer liaison with 
the Economic and Social Council. It requests the Secre- 
tary-General to inform any future Special Committee of 
the work undertaken by that Council in so far as it 
affects conditions in non-self-governing territories, and 
to place at the Council’s disposal all relevant information 
transmitted under Article 73(e). It further éalls’ attention 
to schemes of technical assistance approved by the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, and asks that the Special Com- 
mittee be informed of the nature and extent of such assist- 
ance rendered to non-self-governing territories, at the 
request of the administering authorities. 

This resolution was approved by 14 votes to 0, with 
one abstention. 

The question of co-operation with the specialized agen- 
cies is the subject of the last draft resolution. The Secre- 
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tary-General is asked to keep in close touch with those 
agencies, and to obtain their counsel and assistance in 
preparing his analyses of information transmitted. It in- 
vites the specialized agencies to make such comments on 
the analyses as they feel would be helpful, to examine the 
relevant sections of the Standard Form with a view to 
revision, and to inform the Special Committee of the 
progress of any work undertaken by them relating to the 
economic, social, and educational conditions in non-self- 
governing territories. 

This resolution was approved by 14 votes to 0, with one 
abstention. 


Fourth Committee Decisions 


For the most part, the debate followed the lines of the 
meetings of the Special Committee. A majority indicated 
that they approved of the Committee’s report, and would 
vote for the adoption of the draft resolutions. Several 
members, including the Philippines, Mexico, and Cuba, 
stated that while they were ready to vote for their adop- 
tion, the four resolutions did not go as far as they had 
wished. Brazil was in favor of making the Special Com- 
mittee permanent, or at least of giving it a three-year 
mandate. The powers administering non-self-governing 
territories, however, opposed the establishment of a per- 
manent committee on the grounds that this would amount 
to amending the Charter. 

As one who had supported the idea of a permanent 
Committee, Shiva Rao (INDIA) was disappointed that 
certain administering powers had suggested that its activ- 
ities be brought to an end after a single session. There was 
no foundation to the argument that the Committee might 
attempt to impose its authority over the powers con- 
cerned; it would only study the Secretariat’s summaries 
and analyses with a view to suggesting any appropriate 
resolutions for the Fourth Committee. Such a procedure 
would mean a great saving of time and expense for the 
United Nations. 


Much of the general debate centred on a U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal calling for submission of political information. The 
Soviet representative, A. G. Kulagenkov, protested against 
the “limited interpretation” of Article 73, whereby 
only information of economic, social and educational 
advancement should be submitted. Such advancement 
was secondary to the all-important development towards 
independence, he said, and consequently the informa- 
tion transmitted by the administering authorities must 
include’ data concerning conditions of self-government in 
their territories. 


The Soviet representative maintained that the infor- 
mation submitted under Article 73(e) should be fuller 
and more precise, and that it should also come from other 
sources such as private persons and organizations. 


He criticized the Report for not containing any anal- 
yses or conclusions with respect to the information con- 
- sidered; consequently, the Special Committee had fallen 
short of its duties as outlined in the Assembly resolution. 
And he maintained that the Committee’s four draft reso- 
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lutions did not touch upon the question of examining the 
information in substance. 

The draft resolution which he submitted embodied 
these criticisms and, in its operative part, made obliga- 
tory the submission of information on the development 
of organs of self-government in non-self-governing terri- 
tories and on the participation of the local population in 
the work of the local organs of self-government. It also 
called for the inclusion in annual summaries of data from 
both official sources and private persons or groups; gave 
the Special Committee the right to consider communica- 
tions received from local populations; and recommended 
that United Nations representatives be sent annually to 
non-self-governing territories to make a survey of the 
situation on the spot. 

The Soviet draft resolution was supported by the rep- 
resentative of Poland, Czechoslovakia, the Byelorussian 
and Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republics, and Yugo- 
slavia, who maintained that the information which had 
been transmitted was incomplete and did not give a true 
picture of actual conditions in the territories. According 
to the Byelorussian representative, the reluctance of the 
colonial powers to submit adequate information indicated 
an attempt to isolate their territories from the rest of 
he world, and to revert to the old colonial system. The 
representative of Czechoslovakia stated that the inner 
meaning of Chapter XI was an attempt to free peoples 
from the fascist system of slavery and political bondage; 
he was therefore voting for the Soviet draft resolution as 
being the only true interpretation of Chapter XI and of 
the Assembly resolution of 1947 establishing the Special 
Committee. 


Opposition to Soviet Proposals 


A majority of the Fourth Committee opposed the 
Soviet draft resolution. A number of members main- 
tained that it was, in the words of the United States rep- 
resentative, “ a clear violation of the Charter.” 

Australia stated that nothing could be asked from the 
administering powers which was not written into the 
Charter. The: Soviet interpretation of Chapter XI would 
give the United Nations the right to “direct and super- 
vise”—but the Organization was not competent to ad- 
minister non-self-governing territories. “Chapter XI of 
the Charter,” declared the Australian representative, 
J. D. L. Hood, “does not constitute a destruction of the 
colonial system, but is a definition of the colonial system 
in its new form.” 


The South African representative said that the admin- 
istering powers could not accept intervention in political 
matters, such as in the case of petitions and on-the-spot 
supervision, by those without expert knowledge in colo- 
nial administration. The representatives of New Zealand, 
France, and Belgium maintained that the Charter up- 
holds the sovereign rights of the administering powers 
over their non-self-governing territories. The United 
Kingdom made “no secret” of the great constitutional 
progress which had been made in non-self-governing ter- 
ritories, particularly since the war, but it was not pre- 
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pared to discuss these developments in any organ of the 
United Nations. 

Several members accused the Soviet Union of making 
incorrect and misleading statements for propaganda pur- 
poses. The United Kingdom representative branded as 
false any assumption that all administering authorities 
were inherently wicked and, conversely, that only coun- 
tries not responsible for colonies were “pure of soul.” 
Non-administering powers were also faced with “colo- 
nial” problems, that is, of dealing with communities 
within their borders of differing stages of political, eco- 
nomic, social and cultural development. There was no 
Article 73(e) to throw light upon conditions in the 
Soviet Union, however. “If the iron curtain could be 
raised,” declared Grantley Adams (Unitep Kincpom), 
“my Government, at any rate, would not fear comparison 
between conditions in the British Colonial Empire and 
those in the Soviet Union.” 

Francis B. Sayre (UNITED States) paid tribute to the 
representative of India for his constructive criticism and 
approach to the problems before the Committee. There 
was too much at stake to justify playing politics, Mr. 
Sayre said. It was all to easy to utter false charges for 
the sake of propaganda and political advantage “in com- 
plete unconcern for the true and real welfare and prog- 
ress of non-self-governing peoples.” 

The countries of Latin America would like to see the 
colonial system disappear altogether, declared the Chilean 
representative. The Committee should avoid purely polit- 
ical discussions, and he described the speeches of the 
Soviet Union and some other countries as “demagogic.” 

Speaking for Denmark, H. H. Lannung, declared that 
it was his firm opinion that the less the evolution of the 
non-self-governing peoples was subjected to outside in- 
terference, the smoother would be its progress. 


Soviet Resolution Defeated 


At its meeting of October 15, the Fourth Committee 
rejected the Soviet draft resolution by 30 votes to six 
(Byelorussian $.S.R., Czechoslovakia, Poland, Ukrainian 
S.S.R., U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia). 

The Committee then took up the first of the four draft 
resolutions annexed to the report of the Special Com- 
mittee. This draft resolution invites administering 
powers to report to the Secretary-General “as early as 
possible, and at the latest within a maximum period of 
six months following the expiration of the administrative 
year in the territories concerned.” 

The Fourth Committee approved this resolution by 
30 votes to six. 

The second draft resolution—by which a Special Com- 
mittee, similar to that of 1948 would. without prejudice 
to the future, be constituted to meet in 1949—was next 


examined by the Fourth Committee, together with two 
draft amendments. 

The first of these, re-submitted by Poland after it had 
been withdrawn by Venezuela and Cuba, would have made 
the Special Committee a permanent organ of the United 
Nations. This amendment was not adopted, since the re- 
sult of the vote was 17 in favor and 17 against, with 18 
abstentions. 

The second draft amendment, proposed by Brazil. 
would have given the Special Committee a three-year man- 
date. It was defeated by 19 votes to 11, with 21 absten- 
tions. 

The Special Committee’s draft resolution was then ap- 
proved by 38 votes to 7. 

The third and fourth draft resolutions—dealing with 
liaison between the Economic and Social Council and the 
Special Committee; and co-operation with the specialized 
agencies—were approved on October 18. 


Indian Resolution Approved 


In addition, the Fourth Committee adopted a draft reso- 
lution submitted by the representative of India. Accord- 
ing to this resolution, the United Nations should be in- 
formed “of any change in the constitutional position and 
status of any such territory as a result of which the 
responsible government concerned thinks it unnecessary 
to transmit information in respect of that territory under 
Article 73(e) of the Charter.” It also calls for all appro- 
priate information within six months “including the con- 
stitution, legislative act, or executive order providing for 
the government of the territory, and the constitutional re- 
lationship of the territory to the Government of the metro- 
politan country.” 

In submitting this resolution, Mr. Shiva Rao made it 
clear that he was not asking the administering powers to 
provide information of a political character. Neither was 
this an attempt to impose control or supervision over non- 
self-governing territories. He was merely seeking the full- 
est possible details of any constitutional changes leading 
to self-government. 

The United States representative supported the Indian 
resolution as logical and proper. The representatives of 
the United Kingdom, Belgium, and France abstained from 
voting. The British representative stated that the resolu- 
tion went beyond the provisions of the Charter; Pierre 
Ryckmans (BeLciuM) declared that it would take the 
Assembly into a blind alley, because there was no defini- 
tion of a non-self-governing territory, and nobody could 
say whether or not a territory had changed its status. 

With the adoption of the Indian draft resolution, the 
Fourth Committee concluded its discussion of the Report 
of the Special Committee and related matters. 
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Australia’s Gift to 


HE PEOPLE OF Australia have raised over one million 
dollars as part of their contribution to the United 
Nations Appeal for Children, the global drive for which 
has now yielded more than twenty-one million dollars. 
Australia’s contribution was marked by a small cere- 
mony at Lake Success on October 11, when N. J. O. 
Makin, Australian Ambassador to the United States, 
presented a certificate of collection for the sum of $1,127,- 
000 to Benjamin A. Cohen, United Nations Assistant 
Secretary-General in charge of Headquarters. Presenting 
this certificate Mr. Makin declared that Australians were 
glad to make this contribution to UNAC for two reasons. 
... “In the first place it will help meet the most urgent 
need of the day—emergency relief for millions of desti- 
tute children. In the second place, it gives them an oppor- 
tunity of joining with people in other countries in a con- 
crete demonstration of confidence in the United Nations.” 
Mr. Makin also expressed Australia’s hope that the 
Appeal for Children will continue next year as “millions 
of children still need our help.” 
In accepting the contribution, Mr. Cohen said that 
Australia’s effort occasioned no surprise because the 


“SINGAUT-SORRI”’ APPEAL IN NEW GUINEA 


Australia’s gift to UNAC includes contributions 
from the people of New Guinea and Papua, where col- 
lections are being made in remote jungle and fishing 
villages. According to an article in the Rabaul Times 
of September 18, the local Appeal is known in pidgin- 


English as the “Singaut-Sorri” (Sing Out Sorry) of 
the “Yanaited Neisans.” Whenever a man dies or is 
injured in these territories a “Singaut-Sorri” is or- 
ganized to help his family, and particularly his chil- 
dren. Now the villagers of New Guinea and Papua are 
giving their shillings and sixpences for the hungry 
and homeless children of the world. 


country’s continuous support of international humani- 
tarian causes was well known throughout the world. 
This gift, he said, put Australia among countries which 
have made the highest per capita contribution to UNAC, 
although the campaign in the country was not yet com- 
pleted. In giving their support to this great cause, the 
Australian people had demonstrated their confidence in 
the United Nations. 


Other Campaigns 

The grand total in the UNAC global drive reached 
$21,700,000 a few days after Australia’s contribution was 
announced. Since the Appeal was launched nine months 
ago, 52 countries have united in raising funds for the 
needy children of the world. Campaigns in twelve of the 
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Children’s Appeal 


smaller countries have been concluded, and are now near- 
ing completion in 24 other countries. The remaining 16 
countries are at present campaigning or will launch na- 
tional drives during this month. 





Mr. Makin presents the Certificate 


—UN 18548 


The latest interim reports received of total collections 
in various countries include the following figures: United 
Kingdom, $2,792,790; Canada, $2,847,000; Norway, 
$2,113,936; Czechoslovakia, $1,454,000; New Zealand, 
$1,575,355; Switzerland, $1,561,014; France, $867,537; 
South Africa, $990,000; Austria, $800,000; and the 
Netherlands, $339,300. 

Meanwhile, the question of continuing the Appeal for 
Children next year under the direct sponsorship of the 
United Nations will be finally resolved by the General 
Assembly in Paris in the next few weeks. At its seventh 
session in August, the Economic and Social Council rec- 
ommended, by a one-vote majority, the termination of 
the Appeal at the end of 1948. The Australian delegation 
was then one of several countries opposing such a meas- 
ure, and has indicated that it will raise the question in 
the Assembly. 

Another appeal for the continuation of the global 
campaign after 1948 will be made to the Assembly by 
Aake Ording, former director of UNAC, who was orig- 
inally responsible for launching the crusade for children 
with the slogan, “Give One Day.” In a statement made 
before leaving New York for Paris recently, Mr. Ording 
described UNAC as “an international movement.” Apart 
from its drive in the United States it had been a tremen- 
dous success everywhere, and he affirmed that the project 
had turned the thoughts of people in every land towards 
the United Nations as “a real hope for international co- 
operation.” With its twofold objective, Mr. Ording urged 
that it was imperative for UNAC to continue on a global 
basis for at least another year. 
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Summary of Committee Actions on the 1949 Budget 


The Assembly’s Fifth (Administrative and Budget- 
ary) Committee at the conclusion of its general dis- 
cussion of the 1949 budget estimates submitted by 
the Secretary-General, began an item-by-item con- 
sideration of the figures. The following decisions 
were taken on the basis of a first reading: 


October 9. International Court of Justice. Approved 
estimate as revised by Advisory Committee for $650,- 
000—a decrease of $45,257 from the Secretary-Gen- 
eral’s estimate—by a vote of 34 to none, with 10 
abstentions. 


October 11. General Assembly, its Commissions and 
Committees. Approved estimate as revised by the 
Advisory Committee for $1,326,700—a decrease of 
$38,940 from the original estimate—by 29 to none, 
with 14 abstentions. IJnternational Law Commission. 
Recommendation of Advisory Committee approved 
by 32 to none against, with 9 abstentions. Reduction 
recommended was from $95,310 for two 1949 sessions 
to $56,370 for one session. 


October 12. Permanent Central Opium Board and 
Drug Supervisory Body. Approved estimate as re- 
vised by the Advisory Committee for $45,000—a de- 
crease of $2,160 from the original estimate—by 28 
to none, with 5 abstentions. 


Trusteeship Council and its Commission and Com- 
mittees. Approved revised estimate of Advisory Com 
mittee for $150,000—a decrease of $12,300 from the 
original estimate—by 32 to none, with one abstention. 


Executive Office of the Secretary-General. Approved 
estimate of the Secretary-General with the concurrence 
of the Advisory Committee for $350,360, by 34 in 
favor, none against and 4 abstentions. (The Commit- 
tee agreed to the appointment of a top-ranking direc- 
tor if-one of the two: existing: posts of advisers to the 
Secretary-General be abolished, by a vote of 17 for. 
10 against, and 4 abstentions. ) 


Economic and Social Council and its Commissions and 
Committees. Approved the estimate of the Secretary- 
General with the concurrence of the Advisory Com- 
mittee for $391,840, by 25 to none, with 9 abstentions. 
The Fifth Committee adopted, by 28 votes to none, 
with 6 abstentions, the Advisory Committee’s recom- 
mendation that a reduction of $29,300 be made in the 
estimates for holding two sessions of the Economic 
Commissions for Asia and the Far East and for Latin 
America, on the assumption that credits for a second 
session of these bodies could be drawn on the Working 
Capital Fund. Previously, it had been reminded that 
the Joint Second and Third Committee recommended 
that the Regional Economic Commissions be author- 
ized to hold two sessions in 1949, if necessary. 
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Department of Security Council Affairs. Approved the 
estimate of the Secretary-General with the concurrence 


of the Advisory Committee for $472,300. 


Military Staff Secretariat. Approved the estimate of 
the Secretary-General with the concurrence of the 
Advisory Committee for $162,200. 


October 13. Department of Economic Affairs. Ap- 
proved revised estimate of the Advisory Committee, 
exclusive of the item for contractual printing which 
was held over for later consideration. The vote was 
26 to none, with 15 abstentions. The Advisory Com- 
mittee recommended a total estimate of $1,853,000, as 
against the original estimate of $1,965,680. Included 
in these totals, the Advisory Committee recommended 
reducing the contractual printing from $197,000 to 
$177,000. During the discussion, a Burma proposal to 
keep the estimate of $40,000 for “Consultants” was 
rejected by 15 to 12, with 12 abstentions. A U.S.S.R. 
proposal for cutting the total estimates for established 
posts by a further $30,000 was rejected by 30 to 5, 
with 5 abstentions, and the second part of the U.S.S.R. 
proposal for reductions of $10,000 for consultants and 
$5,000 for temporary assistance and travel, was re- 
jected by 27 to 5, with 8 abstentions. 


Department of Social Affairs. Approved the revised 
estimate of the Advisory Committee for $1,231,000— 
a decrease of $42,940 from the original estimate—by 
27 to 2, with 10 abstentions. A Belgian proposal to 
restore $22,940 for established posts was rejected by 
17 to 12, with 7 abstentions. 


October 14. Department of Trusteeship and Informa- 
tion from Non-Self-Governing Territories. Approved 
revised estimate of Advisory Committee for $812,490 
—a decrease of $75,000 from the original estimate— 
by a unanimous vote. 


October 14, 15, 18 and 19. Department of Public 
Information. At the end of four days of discussion, 
section by section, the Fifth Committee approved a 
budget of $2,860,050, as recommended by the Advisory 
Committee and accepted by the Secretary-General—a 
decrease of $168,400 from the original estimate. This 
is $396,400 below the 1948 budget figure. Various 
proposals to further reduce the Advisory Committee’s 
estimate were rejected. The vote approving ¢he revised 
estimate was passed by 38 in favor, none against and 
8 abstentions. The Committee later approved, with 6 
abstentions, the estimates recommended by the Advi- 
sory Committee for the United Nations information 
centres. The recommended reduction for information 
centres exclusive of the information services in 
Geneva was from $754,490 to $719,990. 
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Building an International Secretariat 


Call for Further Progress in Geographical Distribution 


IHE QUESTION OF THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION of 

the Secretariat staff, which had been the subject of a 
prolonged debate in the Fifth Committee last year, was 
again examined by the Committee at its meeting on Octo- 
ber 1. The Secretary-General in his report on this subject 
detailed the steps that had been taken to improve geo- 
graphical distribution, in line with the Committee’s reso- 
lution of the previous year. 

Commenting on the report, the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, L. D. Wilgress (CaNnapA), observed that the 
United Nations had accomplished more in this respect 
during its brief existence than any other international 
organization. 

The Administration should follow two principles in 
regard to recruitment and promotions, said Seymour P. 
Jacklin (Union oF SouTH AFRICA): to obtain the best 
man or woman for the job, and to adhere to the principle 
of geographical distribution. These apparently incom- 
patible objectives could be harmonized through “good- 
will and understanding.” When a post becomes vacant 
candidates inside and outside the organization should be 
considered and the candidates of under-represented 
countries given an extra mark. The merits of all candi- 
dates should then be weighed and a careful balance main- 
tained between the two factors, thus assuring a well- 
balanced, competent, and qualified staff. 

This policy was being followed, said Georges Palthey, 
Director of the Bureau of Personnel, in connection with 
recruitment for posts in Grade 8 and above where vacan- 
cies were filled, wherever possible, either from the Secre- 
tariat or from under-represented countries. However, the 
Administrtaion is a “living organism and is devel- 
oping”; it would be bad policy to lose the services of 
those of the staff who had already proved their great 
efficiency, simply to further geographical distribution. 


Report Approved With Reservations 

While the Committee was in general agreement that 
improvements in recruitment practice had been effected, 
there were reservations as to particular aspects of the 
report. Over-representation by some countries, especially 
in the high grade posts, was remarked by Rafik Asha 
(Syria) who pointed out that of 49 top-ranking or policy- 
making positions, five Member states held 33; in grades 
16 to 18, three states had 38.9 per cent of the posts. In 
grades 11 to 15 three states held 59.1 per cent of the 
posts. 

The Committee Rapporteur, Olyntho P. Machado 
(BraziL), congratulated the Secretary-General on the 
efforts he had made to put geographical representation 
into effect. At the same time, he cited an undue predom- 
inance of certain nationalities in departments dealing 
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with substantive questions, such as the Economic Sta- 
bility Section. 

Admitting the extreme difficulty in finding an equita- 
ble solution to the problem, Hassan E] Hakeem (Ecypt) 
urged that the Administration ensure, at the time of re- 
cruitment, that a candidate was closely linked with. his 
country of origin and with its culture and civilization. 
The great importance to Asiatic countries of equitable 
geographic distribution was stressed by Hakim Mohamed 
Ahson (PAKISTAN), who suggested that responsible 
bodies in all countries, such as the civil service bureaus, 
should be consulted. The countries of the Near and Mid- 
dle East were not sufficiently represented, according to 
Abdel Hakim El Rifai Bey (Ecypr). Further improve- 
ments in this field were called for by M. J. Desai (1Np1A), 
Juliusz Katz-Suchy (PoLanp), and Jose P. Melencio 
(PurLippInes). In this connection, the Jam Saheb of 
Nawanagar proposed that the Personnel Bureau be 
shifted to the Executive Office of the Secretary-General, 
and that normal personnel principles be followed in the 
selection of qualified candidates. 


Citing the under-representation of the U.S.S.R. Dr. 
Vladimir Houdek (CzEcHOsLOvAKIA) observed that while 
numerical inconsistencies had been remedied, certain 
departments had been left under the “almost exclusive 
influence of some states.” Nevertheless, he praised the 
general improvement in geographical distribution. 


The most urgent problem, said Roberto de Oliveira 
Campos (BrazIL), was to correct the disequilibrium still 
evident in the distribution and apportionment of grades 
among nationals of many countries of varying experi- 
ence, culture, and philosophy. There was, he felt, a defi- 
nite lack of trained administrative personnel in under- 
represented countries—a circumstance that might be cor- 
rected by establishing centres for training, both for na- 
tional and international services. 


That the process of personnel selection should not be 
rigid, at the expense of efficiency, was the opinion of 
Rene Mayer (FRANCE) and Ernest A. Gross (UNITED 
StaTEs). Jean Rey (Betcium) declared that it was dan- 
gerous to introduce the idea of proportional representa- 
tion, especially as the Secretariat staff did not represent 
the Member states. The Secretary-General should not be 
obliged to try to make each department a “microcosm of 
all the nations in the organization.” 

An Argentine resolution, offered by Dr. Rodolfo 
Munuz, was discussed in detail. After an informal work- 
group of six members submitted an agreed text of the 
resolution, the Committee adopted it by 42 in favor, none 
against, and one abstention. In accepting the resolution, 

(Continued on page 885) 
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HAT IS THE TOTAL COST to member countries of all 

the international organizations in which they par- 
ticipate? This question assumes importance as the inter- 
national agencies grow in number and in volume of 
work. Member countries have also expressed concern at 
possible duplication of activities. 


The Charter of the United Nations provides that “the 
General Assembly shall consider and approve any finan- 
cial and budgetary arrangements with specialized agen- 
cies referred to in Article 57 (which defines the special- 
ized agencies) and shall examine the administrative 
budgets of such specialized agencies with a view to mak- 
ing recommendations to the agencies concerned.” 

In the first part of its first session the General Assem- 
bly authorized its Advisory Committee to examine the 
administrative budgets of the specialized agencies. In 
the second part of the first session and at the sec- 
ond session the Assembly approved general agreements 
with ILO, UNESCO, FAO, WHO, UPU, ICAO, and 
ITU which provided, among other things, that these 
agencies would (a) consult with the United Nations in 
the preparation of their budgets; (b) transmit their 
budgets to the General Asembly, which might make rec- 
ommendations “concerning any item or items contained 
therein”; and (c) conform as far as practicable to stand- 
ard practices and forms recommended by the U..ited 
Nations. 

Following the Assembly’s directive, the Advisory Com- 
mittee in September examined the 1949 budgets of all 
these agencies except those of UPU and ITU, which 
were not at the time available. 


Increase in Gross Total of Budgets 


Reporting to the present session of the Assembly, the 
Committee gives the following summary of gross totals: 


1949 1948 
a ee $ 5,215,539 $ 4,449,295 
“9 lent sede 8,473,530 7,682,637 
ree 5,000,000 5,000,000 
he i al ts tl 2,680,685 2,352,368 
ee te 5,000,000 4,800,000 

Sub-total oo... 26,369,754 24,284,300 
United Nations ............ 33,469,587 34,825,195 
Grand Total ..........0+...: $59,839,341 $59,109,495 


To these totals must be added contributions to be col- 
lected for ITU and UPU, which may come to about 
$1,200,000 in 1949. Also, IRO is now considering a 
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What International Co-operation Costs 


Committee Study Shows No Overlapping of Agencies’ Activities 


budget providing for $3,515,348 for administrative ex- 
penses and $159,065,233 for operational expenses for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1949. 

[Since this report was issued, the IRO Council ap- 
proved a budget of $309,636,270 for two years of which 
$155,075,770 is allocated for the current fiscal year. ] 

On the subject of possible overlapping the Committee 
noted that the Economic and Social Council had not 
found evidence of overlapping or duplication between or 
among the United Nations and the specialized agencies. 
It then inquired into the measures taken by the agencies 
themselves to avoid overlapping in matters of mutual 
concern. Available evidence, the Committee reports, 
points to close secretariat co-operation and a pattern of 
ad hoc working parties and joint committees. The Com- 
mittee is satisfied that funds are not being wasted through 
duplication of activities, although the question has to be 
kept under constant review. 


Advisory Committee’s Recommendations 


The Advisory Commitee’s recommendations to the 
General Assembly are that: 
@ Each specialized agency, as well as the United Nations, 
should make every effort to stabilize its budget at the 
minimum consistent with implementation of its charter 
and the financial resources of its members for all inter- 
national activities. 


@ To achieve such stability, each agency should give 
continuing attention to priority and urgency of programs. 
At the same time, the Economic and Social Council, with 
the assistance of the Secretary-General and the Admin- 
istrative Committee on Co-ordination, should be asked to 
indicate certain priorities within available funds among 
all the programs of the specialized agencies, and among 
the economic and social programs of the United Nations, 
for the guidance of the General Assembly and the con- 
ferences of the agencies. The Council will continue to 
watch with particular care the areas of concern to sev- 
eral agencies in order to avoid overlapping. 

@ Each specialized agency should be asked to, review its 
schedule of meetings with a view to reducing the number 
of formal meetings and especially, it should consider 
whether a full-scale annual conference is-necessary. The 
question of the timing of full conferences should also be 
examined, to make the program and budget review by the 
United Nations more effective. As regards the location of 
annual conferences, the Committee feels that as a general 
rule, annual conferences should be held at the headquar- 
ters of each organization. . 
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DATES 
MEETINGS 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Third Session (at Paris) 


149th plenary meeting—Oct. 8. 

Cuba, Egypt, and Norway elected members of Security Coun- 
cil for 2 years, 1949-50; Belgium, Chile, China, France, 
India, and Peru elected members of Economic and Social 
Council for 3 years, 1949-51; report including resols. on 
control of narcotic drugs and draft protocol [A/666, A/666 
Corr. 1] presented by Rapporteur of Third Cttee. 


150th plenary meeting—Oct. 8. 

Report of Third Cttee [A/666, A/666 Corr. 1} including 
draft protocol adopted; recommendation of General Cttee 
{A/673] to include in agenda recommendations of Secur- 
ity Council [A/661] on determination of conditions in 
which a party to Statute of International Court of Justice 
but not Member of U.N. may participate in election of 
members of Court approved, and recommendations of 
Council [A/661]} adopted; recommendation of General 
Cttee [A/673} to include in agenda proposal of Mexico to 
appeal to great powers to renew efforts to compose differ- 
ences and establish lasting peace approved; U.S.S.R. pro- 
posal to refer item to First Cttee discussed. 

Following reports of Fifth Cttee approved: (1) financial 
report and accounts for financial period ended Dec. 31, 
1947, and report of Board of Auditors [A/667}; (2) 
annual audit of accounts of UNICEF [A/668]; (3) 
annual report of Staff Benefit Cttee on operation of Pen- 
sion Fund [A/669}]; (4) payment of traveling and sub- 
sistence expenses .to reps. t®# G.A. and members of com- 
missions and other bodies [A/670]; (5) composition of 
Secretariat and principle of geographical distribution 
[A/672}. 

Consideration of report of Fifth Cttee on organization of 
United Nations postal administration [A/671 Rev. 1} be- 
gun; U.S.S.R. amendment to delete paragraph 2 defeated 
by vote of 13-30, with 11 absts. 

151st plenary meeting—Oct. 16. 

Recommendation of General Cttee [A/684] to allocate item 
proposed by Mexico—appeal to great powers to renew 
efforts to compose differences and establish lasting peace— 
to First Cttee approved; resol. proposed by Sixth Cttee 
regarding permanent invitation to Secty.-Gen. of American 
States to be present at sessions of G.A. adopted by vote 
of 34-6, with 2 absts.; also resols. proposed by Fifth Cttee 
on appointments to fill vacancies in membership of subsidiary 
bodies of G.A. [A/680, 681, 682, 683]; report of Fifth 
Cttee [A/685]} regarding Czechoslovak proposal [A/C.5/- 
W80]} on appointment to fill vacancies in Advisory Cttee 
on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and Contribu- 
tions Cttee in replacement of Dr. Jan Papanek approved; 
Polish draft resol. [A/686]} similar to Czech proposal re- 
jected by vote of 6-30, with 13 absts. 


General Committee 


46th meeting—Oct. 6. 

Determination of conditions in which a State, party to Statute 
of International Court of Justice, but not Member of the 
U.N., may participate in election of members of Court— 
item proposed by Security Council [A/661]: approved 
for inclusion in agenda of G.A. with recommendation that 
it be considered without reference to cttee. 

Appeal to great powers to renew efforts to compose differences 
and establish lasting peace—item proposed by Mexico 
[A/662 Rev. 1}: approved for inclusion in agenda of 
G.A. with no recommendation regarding subsequent allo- 
cation. 

47th meeting—Oct. 15 


Appeal to great powers [A/662 vt 1}: allocation of item 


to First Cttee recommended to 
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October 3—October 17 





DECISIONS 
ee Ta ae 


First Committee 


148th and 149th meetings—Oct. 4 and 5. 

Reports of Atomic Energy Commission, resol. of Security 

Council: general debate continued. 
150th meeting—Oct. 6. 

Atomic Energy: general debate continued; Ecuadorean draft 
resol. [A/C.1/311}] and two Australian draft resols. 
{A/C.1/312, A/C.1/313]} submitted. 

151st meeting—Oct. 6. 

Atomic Energy: general debate continued; draft resols. [A/C.- 

1/312, A/C.1/313]} explained by rep. of Australia. 
152nd meeting—Oct. 7. 

Atomic Energy: draft resols. [A/C.1/314, A/C1./315, A/C.- 
1/316] submitted by reps. of New Zealand, India, and 
Sweden. 

153rd meeting—Oct. 7. 

Resol. [A/C.1/317] providing for establishment of 11-mem- 
ber sub-cttee to examine proposals and to attempt to reach 
agreement on resol. for submission to Cttee adopted by 
vote of 34-0, with 3 absts. 

Prohibition of atomic weapon and reduction by one third of 
armaments and armed forces of permanent members of 
Security Council, item proposed by U.S.S.R. [A/658]. 
general debate opened. 

154th meeting—Oct. 9. 

Reduction of armaments: general debate continued; Syrian 

draft resol. [A/C.1/318]} submitted. 
155th meeting—Oct. 11. 

Reduction of armaments: general debate continued; U.K. 
and El Salvador draft resols. [A/C.1/319, A/C.1/320} 
submitted. 

156th meeting—Oct. 11. 
Reduction of armaments: general debate continued. 
157th meeting—Oct. 12. 

Reduction of armaments: general debate continued; Lebanese 
and Australian draft resols. [A/C.1/321, A/C.1/322} 
introduced; Belgian amendment [A/C.1/323} to U.K. 
draft resol. [A/C.1/319]} submitted. 


158th meeting—Oct. 12. 
Reduction of armaments: general debate continued. 
159th meeting—Oct. 13. 

Reduction of armaments: general debate closed; Brazilian 

amendment [A/C.1/324]} to Australian draft resol. [A/C.- 
1/322} and French draft resol. [A/C.1/325} submitted. 

160th meeting—Oct. 13. 

Reduction of armaments: agreement to appoint sub-cttee; 
Australian draft resol. [A/C.1/322]} adopted with amend- 
ments by vote of 47-0, with 6 absts. [A/C.1/326}. 

161st meeting—Oct. 15. 

Progress report of Mediator on Palestine: Dr. Ralph J. 
Bunche, Acting Mediator, invited to take seat at table; 
reps. of Trans-Jordan and Provisional Govt. of Israel in- 
vited to participate in discussion without vote; general 
debtae begun; draft resol. [A/C.1/332]} submitted by 
Lebanon. 


Second Committee 


58th meeting—Oct. 4. 
Chairman authorized to consult with Chairman of Third 
Cttee. as to chairmanship of Joint Second and Third Cttee. 
Chapter II of report of Economic and Social Council [A/625]: 
general debate opened. 
59th-63rd meetings—Oct. 6-15. 
Chapter II of report of ECOSOC [A/625]: general debate 
continued. 
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Joint Second and Third Committee 


25th meeting—Oct. 5. 

James Thorn (New Zealand) elected Rapporteur; order of 
agenda items [A/C.2 & 3/W.3] adopted. 

Chapter I of report of ECOSOC [A/625]: general debate 
concluded. 

Draft resols. submitted by India on number of sessions of 
Regional Economic Commissions for Asia and Far East 
and for Latin America [A/C.2 & 3/68 and Add. 1} and 
by Argentina, Cuba, and Colombia on question of mem- 
bership of ECOSOC [A/C.2 & 3/69}. 

26th meeting—Oct. 7. 

Chapter I of report of ECOSOC [A/625}: Indian draft resol. 

{A/C.2 & 3/68 and Add. 1} as amended by China [A/C.- 
2 & 3/SR.26] adopted by vote of 36-6, with 6 absts. 


~ 


27th meeting—Oct. 11. 

Chapter I of report of ECOSOC [A/625}: joint draft resol. 
presented by Argentina, Colombia, and Cuba [A/C.2 & 
3/69} and amendments by Venezuela and France [A/C.- 
2 & 3/70 and 71} on question of distribution of member- 
ship in subsidiary organs of ECOSOC discussed. 

28th meeting—Oct. 12. 

Discussion continued; 9-member sub-cttee appointed to frame 
consolidated draft resol. and report to Cttee. 

Chapter VI of report of ECOSOC [A/625]: decision, 
without discussion, to take note of chapter. 


Third Committee 


93rd meeting—Oct. 4. 

Draft international declaration of human rights [A/632, E/- 
800}: general discussion concluded; problem of procedure 
considered. 

94th meeting—Oct. 5. 

Human rights: decision to examine draft declaration only, 
with view to preparing text for adoption by G.A. during 
present session. 

95th meeting—Oct. 6. 
Human rights: decision to examine draft declaration, article 
by article, leaving examination of preamble until last. 
96th-99th meetings—Oct, 7-11. 
Human rights: examination of draft declaration continued. 
100th meeting—Oct. 12. 
Human rights: text of Article 1 of draft declaration adopted 
as amended by vote of 26-0, with 8 absts. 
101lst meeting—Oct. 13. 
Human rights: examination continued. 
102n¢ meeting—Oct. 14. 

Human rights: text of Article 2 adopted as amended by 

vote of 36-0, with 1 abst. 
103rd and 104th meetings—Oct. 15 and 16. 
Human rights: examination continued. 


Fourth Committee 


52nd meeting—Oct. 6. 

Order of items of agenda as suggested by Chairman adopted; 
report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories 
[A/593]} discussed. 

53rd-57th meetings—Oct. 17-14. ‘ 

Report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories: 

general discussion held. 
58th meeting—Oct. 15. 

Report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
U.S.S.R. draft resol. [A/C. 4/134] rejected by vote of 
6-30; draft resol. I submitted by Special Cttee adopted by 
vote of 38-6 after U.S.S.R. amendment rejected. 

59th meeting—Oct. 16, 

Report of Special Cttee on Non-Self-Governing Territories: 
draft resol. II submitted by Special Cttee adopted by vote 
of 38-7, subject to deletion of paragraph 4, after amend- 
ments by Poland, Brazil, and U.S.S.R. rejected. 


Fifth Committee 


117th meeting—Oct. 4. 
Payment of traveling and subsistence expenses to reps. to 
G.A. and members of commissions and other bodies [A/- 
534, Chapter VI, A/C.5/229]}: compromise draft resol. 
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adopted by vote of 31-4, with 10 absts., approving Ad- 
visory Cttee’s recommendations [A/534, Chapter VI, App. 
A] except in case of reps. of Members participating in 
Commissions of enquiry or conciliation; agreement that 
reimbursement be made retroactive with respect to exist- 
ing commissions; Philippine proposal designed to strengthen 
Secty.-Gen.’s control over expenditures incurred away 
from headquarters approved. 
118th meeting—Oct. 4. 

Proposal for adoption of Spanish as one of working languages 
of G.A., report of Secty..Gen. [A/624, A/657]: general 
discussion opened. 

119th meeting—Oct. 5. 

Proposal for adoption of Spanish as working language: 
further consideration postponed until budget estimates of 
Conference and General Services examined. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in membership of Advisory 
Cttee. on Administrative and Budgetary Questions and 
Cttee on Contributions in replacement of Dr. Jan Papanek, 
item proposed by Czechoslovakia: Czechoslovakian draft 
resol. [A/C.5/W.80] submitted calling on G.A. to term- 
inate Dr. Papanek’s term of office on both Cttees and to 
hold new elections to fill vacancies so created. 

120th-122nd meetings—Oct. 5-7. 

Appointments to fill vacancies: Czechoslovakian draft resol. 
discussed; statements by Dr. Papanek and Director of 
Legal Dept. 

123rd meeting—Oct. 7. 

Appointment to fill vacancies: Czechoslovakian draft resol. 
repected by vote of 25-6, with 12 absts. 

Organization of United Nations postal administration: resol. 
contained in Rapporteur’s report [A/C.5/W.73] amended 
to include invitation to Universal Postal Union to assist 
in establishment of U.N. postal administration. 

Appointments to fill vacancies in membership of subsidiary 
bodies of G.A.: appointments recommended: Leslie R. 
Rounds to Investments Cttee [A/600]; Auditor-General 
of Denmark to Board of Auditors [A/601]; Th. Aghnides 
(Greece), C. L. Hsia (China), V. I. Kabusko (U.S.S.R.) 
to Advisory Ctte on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
tions [A/611, A/C.5/W.78}; Rene Charron (France), 
P. M. Chernyshev (U.S.S.R.), S. P. Jacklin (Union of 
South Africa), and G. Martinez-Cabanas (Mexico) to Cttee 
on Contributions [A/602, A/C.5/W.77]. 

124th meeting—Oct. 9. 

Budget estimates for financial year 1949 [A/556]: recom- 
mendations of Advisory Cttee regarding Interntaional 
Court of Justice [A/598, Chapter IV, Part IX] approved 
by vote of 34-0, with 2 absts. 


125th meeting—Oct. 11. 
Budget estimates: discussion continued. 
126th meeting—Oct. 11. 

Budget estimates: discussion continued; recommendation of 
Advisory Cttee regarding International Law Commission 
adopted by vote of 32-0, with 9 absts. 

127th meeting—Oct. 12. 

Budget estimates: estimates recommended by Advisory Cttee 
in section 3 concerning Permanent Central Opium Board 
and Drug Supervisory Body approved; also estimates recom- 
mended in section 4 concerning Trusteeship Council and 
commissions and cttees thereof, and in section 3 concern- 
ing appropriation of necessary funds to enable ECOSOC 
to hold ninth session at Geneva. 

128th meeting—Oct. 12. 

Budget estimates: ECOSOC decision that Social Commission 
hold two sessions in 1949 approved in principle; also esti- 
mates for section 3 as a whole, in accordance with recom- 
mendations of Advisory Cttee, and for section 3b, as 
amended by U.S., that regional economic cgmmissions hold 
two sessions, should ECOSOC find necessafy, and that 
funds be made available from Working Capital Fund; 
recommendation of Advisory Cttee in section 5 that funds 
be provided to hold conference on consegvation and utiliza- 
tion of resources at Lake Success approved; also U.S.S.R. 
proposal that meetings of experts on housing be reduced 
from two to one with provision that necessity for second 
meeting be reviewed by G.A. at next session; amount 
recommended by Advisory Cttee in section 7 for Executive 
Office of Secty..Gen. aproved with U.S.S.R. amendment 
that amount be reduced by $18,000; also amounts recom- 
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mended in section 8 for Dept. of Security Council Affairs, 
and in Section 9 for Military Staff Cttee. 
129th meeting—Oct. 13. 

Budget estimates: estimates recommended by Advisory Cttee 
in section 10 for Dept. of Economic Affairs approved, 
rejecting Burma proposal to increase estimates by $10,000 
and U.S.S.R. proposal to reduce them by $55,000; also 
estimates recommended in section 11 concerning Dept. of 
Social Affairs, rejecting Belgian proposal to increase them 
by $22,940. 

130th meeting—Oct. 14. 

Budget estimates: recommendations of Advisory Cttee in 
section 12 on Dept. of Trusteeship and Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories approved; general discus- 
sion opened on section 13 concerning program and esti- 
mates of Dept. of Public Information—proposals by reps. 
of Netherlands and Belgium [A/C.5/236]} considered. 

131st meeting—Oct. 14. 

Budget estimates: discussion continued on section 13. Chinese 

proposal submitted. 


132nd meeting—Oct. 15. 

Appointment to fill vacancies in membership of Advisory 
Cttee and Cttee on Contributions in replacement of Dr. 
Papanek: Rapporteur’s draft report [A/C.5/W.83]} ap- 
proved by vote of 35-0, with 8 absts. 

Budget estimates: general discussion on section 13 continued. 


Sixth Committee 


66th meeting—Oct. 4. 

Genocide, draft convention and report of ECOSOC [A/633, 
E/794]}: general discussion concluded; U.S. proposal [A/- 
C.6/208} adopted by vote of 38-7, with 4 absts.; first 
paragraph of Philippine proposal [A/C.6/213]} adopted 
by vote of 48-0, with 1 abst.; consideration of draft con- 
vention, beginning with article 1, decided on by vote of 
36-4, with 7 absts. 

67th meeting—Oct. 5. 
Genocide: discussion on article 1 opened. 
68th meeting—Oct. 6. 
Genocide: text proposed by Netherlands [A/C.6/220} for 
article 1 adopted with amendments. 
69th meeting—Oct. 7. 
Genocide: discussion on article 2 opened. 
70th meeting—Oct. 9. 

Permanent invitation to Secty.-Gen. of Organization of Amer- 
ican States: draft resol. prepared by working group and 
cussion opened. 

71st meeting—Oct. 11. 

Permanent invitation to Secty.-Gen. of Organization of Amer- 
ican States: draft resol. prepared by working group and 
introduced by Rapporteur [A/C.6/226]} adopted by vote 
of 41-5, with 5 absts. 

Genocide: discussion on article 2 and amendments [A/C.- 
6/225] continued; Chairman’s proposal to begin with 
discussions as to whether Convention should enumerate 
acts constituting genocide adopted by vote of 36-8, with 
2 absts. 

72nd-76th meetings—Oct. 12-16. 

Genocide: discussion continued [A/C.6/223, 228, 230/Corr. 

i, 238, 232, 233, 234). 


Temporary Commission on Korea 


Oct. 15. 
Report to General Assembly: second part approved. 


Special Committee on the Balkans (at Athens) 


Oct. 15 
Conclusions of Sub-Cttee I on Koutsoubei incident of Sept. 
8 adopted by 7 votes to one. 


SECURITY COUNCIL (at Paris) 


361st meeting—Oct. 4. 
Discussion on competence of Council to take up Berlin 
question, 
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362nd meeting—Oct. 5. 
Agenda containing Berlin question adopted by vote of 92. 


(U.S.S.R. and Ukrainian S.S.R.). 
363rd and 364th meetings—Oct. 6. 
Berlin question; discussion continued. 
365th meeting—Oct. 14. 
Palestine question: Acting Mediator’s report on truce viola- 
tions [$/1042] received, together with documents con- 
cerning Palestine situation [S/1023, S/1018]; joint U.K~- 
Chinese resol. aiming at strengthening truce machinery 
presented [S/1032}. 


366th meeting—bct. 15. 
Berlin question: discussion resumed. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Economic Commission for Europe 
(ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade 


(at Geneva) 


Oct. 6. 
Establishment of Trade Cttee to recommend measures for 


expansion of trade between European countries and also 
between them and others urged. 


INTERNATIONAL BANK AND FUND 


Oct. 4. 
Board of Governors of Fund (at Washington): annual meet- 


ing adjourned; Mendes-France elected Joint Chairman of 
Bank and Fund Boards, and Governors for China, India, 
U.K., and U.S.A. Vice-Chairmen. 


FAO 
Gent §: 


Soil Conservation Meeting (at Florence): study of modern 
soil conservation in colleges recommended; also revision of 
national policies towards proper use of land; international 
cttee on soil conservation to assist countries in preparing 
conferences for pooling of information advocated. 


Oct. 15. 
Food Preservation Meeting (at Copenhagen): opened. 


WHO 


Oct. 15 
Southeast Asia Conference (at New Delhi): first regional 
conference opened; nomination of Chandra Mani for Di- 


rectorship recommended. 
Constitution ratified by Chile, bringing total to 55. 





(Continued from page 881) 

the Commitee agreed that the figures given by the Secre- 
tary-General disclosed greater progress in the numerical 
distribution of the various nationalities than in the na- 
tionality distribution in the higher posts. This circum- 
stance therefore was to be considered in interpreting the 
resolution. 

As approved, the resolution noted with approval the 
progress made in geographical distribution and recom- 
mended that the Secretary-General continue his efforts 
“toward the objective of staffing all posts and grades in- 
ternationally recruited on as wide a geographical basis as 
possible,” with due regard to other principles embodied 
in the Charter—“highest standards of efficiency, com- 
petence, and integrity.” 

When the report and resolution of the Committee were 
presented to the General Assembly on October 9, the 
resolution was adopted without debate. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Section | - - United Nations 


Date 


1946 


Continuous 
From Mar. 
“Dec. 


1947 
From Mar. 


” Oct. 


“Nov. 


1948 

From Jan. 
June 
June 
July 
“Sept. 
“Sept. 


*" Nov. 
(tentative) 

"Nov. 

** Nov. 

** Nov. 

"Nov. 


From Nov. 
A tentative) 


(tentative) 
ec. 
as 
Dec. 
(tentative) 
aa 
Dec, 
(tentative) 
"hi ee: 
(tentative) 


In Dec. 


(tentative) 


1949 
From Jan. 
In Jan. 

In Jan. 

In Jan. 
From Feb. 
In Feb. 
From Mar. 


25 
14 


24 
20 


21 


12 
14 
15 
22 


21 


——O @GONN=— 


od 


23 
23 
29 


14 
15 


10 


In Session Place 


Now in Paris 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Security Council . : saeco sate Ban SCR atte tet oer arch eacese abuses tootaa tse 
Military Staff Committee 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments ...Paris and Interim Hq. 


Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the . 
TemiMcas Uh aah MAIN 155i 88h nc ccpcnetetcaceesdaasct case shay seagensavnnnn des cnchensgrcivnghacs teed now in Jogjakarta 
United Nations Special Committee Ole CR I innit Reems ceees now in Athens 


United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea Paris and Seoul 


ad hoc Committee of the United Nations Special Committee on the Balkans vou $0lonika 
United Nations Commission for India and Pakistan ......................... ee now in Geneva 
United Nations Mission to Tanganyika and Ruanda-Urundi «cece now in Paris 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions .......................... now in Paris 
General Assembly—third sessios ............cceccsccssssssssssssssscssossocscsscsssenssssscsessssnsssssssusenessesssecceeescsesescsesesecescennantee Paris 
Forthcoming 
Permanent Central Opium Board—52nd session ........................ pi sss ; ...Geneva 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive I Oe gene aoe vw... Paris 


Inland Transport Committee—Working Party on Traffic Conditions—(ECE) . Geneva 


Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters ................ccccccccsseccsssessssseesssseeesssneeessneseenens Interim Hq. 
Steel Committee— (ECE) ............ Fe ei cae ek Retr era en OL Rn OER ee .Geneva 
Inland Transport Committee—Working Party on Legal Questions—(ECE) ............. Geneva 
Narcotic Drugs Supervisory Body—3I!st session in Lae AOA Rte eteton enevo 
Coal Allocations Working Party— (ECE) Gao ubebs Geneva 
Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems— (ECE) .................... Geneva 


Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Industrial Development and Trade— (ECE) . Geneva 


Coal Committee— (ECE) A es 
Working Party on Road Traffic Conditions— (ECE) Sitch a a edenday eM eerae Geneva 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fourth session ............ Glenbrook, Australia 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—Ffifth sessiom ..............csccccssessssseeccsiecscsneesssnees Paris 
Electric Power Committee—Silesian Working eee es Desa cuiaiatictes Geneva 
Committee on Contributions ...... Se lea Paris 
United Nations Social Welfare Seminar in the Middle East . epee ppeineeceate Beirut 
Working Party of ad hoc Committee on Agricultural Problems— (ECE) .....................Geneva 
Sub-committee on Road Tramsport— (ECE) ooo... ccccceecescssssesesssssneeescessnuneesessnnasencensney ane .. Geneva 
Working Party of Coal Committee— (ECE) ..... i ; ade 
United Nations Film Board—quarterly meeting............ et acai Interim Hq. 

Sub-commission on Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of 
Minorities—second session ..... ae cuits: eaaniele LreRCee Geneva 
(tentative) 


eer, ee, Sere One eee Interim Hq. 


Fiscal Commission—second session 


Trusteeship Council—fourth session ..... ecw scaccees ode seeps oes sassiegsinto 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 0... interim Hq. 
Agenda Committee of the Economic and Social Council ..0.....0.....cccccccccceelinterim: Hq. 
Economic and Social Council—eighth session .................... Se ceases Interim Hq. 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—sixth session ....... Interim Hq. 
Interim Co-ordinating Committee on International Commodity Arrangements. Interim Hq. 
Commission on the Status of Women—third sessiom .......0............c.cceeccccsssesssssssesesssssnenenccnsnnnees Beirut 
Economic Commission for Europe—fourth sessiom ...............cccccccscsssssesssssssesssssssessessssieeeesennes Geneva 
Sub-commission on Economic Development—third session ..................00:c008 Interim Hq. 
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From Mar. 21 
In Mar. 
(tentative) 


From Apr. 
1 
"Apr. 1 
1 


Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 
(tentative) 
From May 
May 
“May 


“ May 
“May 2 

In May 

In June 

In June 

In June 

In June 

In June 


wo CONN 


1948 
From Oct. 27 


Nov. 10° 


“ Nov. 15 


“ Nov. 26 
“" Nev. 29 
“Nov. 29 
7” Oee. 8 


1949 
From Jan. 13 
In Feb. 


(tentative) 
From Mar. 
In Apr. 
(tentative) 
From June 8 


1948 

From Oct. 
" Nov. 
"Nov. 
"Nov. 
Nov. 
“ Dec. 


N 


N= — 
= OVI = 00 6o 


1948 
From Nov. 17 


1949 
In June 
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Transport and Communications Commission—third session ini 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions ese 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Population Commission—Committee on Wonshengeynt of a Reenunete eetonete, Geneva 


Population Commission—fourth session 0.0.0.0... 
Commission on Human Rights—fourth session .. 


Sub-commission on Employment and Economic aaa session cate 


Statistical Commission—Committee on Statistical Classification 
Statistical Commission—Committee on Programme of Work 
Statistical Commission—fourth Sessicr o.oo... .cccccccccsccscsescseessssecestenssneeens 
Social Commission—Agenda Committee 0.0.0.0... cece wicca 

Permanent Central Opium Board—53rd session . 
Economic Commission for Latin America—second session .............. 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board ...... 

Investments Committee ssa: ete oo E2 


Social Commission—fourth session ...... pda pe eke. 
Commission on Narcotic Drugs—fourth session ............ 
Economic and Employment Commission—Committee ¢ on 

Trusteeship Questiommaires nnn... cccccsssssssssnsesesssesssnivunsecseccessnsnnecees . 
Economic and Employment Commission—fourth session ................. 
Sub-commission on Freedom of Information and of the Press—third session 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—fifth session 
United Nations Conference on Conservation and Utilization of Resources 
Administrative Committee on Co-ordination—seventh session . 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board ........... 
Advisory Committee on Administrative and eraneey Rneanione se 
Trusteeship Council—fifth session oe 


| - - Specialized Agencies 
ILO 


Industrial Committee on Textiles—second session 


Section 


Industrial Committee on Petroleum Production and Refining—second session 


Preparatory Technical Conference of — on Labour a 
in Asian Countries Fe ices tcaas 

Joint Maritime Commission—1 Sth s session is 

Sub-committee of the Joint Maritime Commission 

Governing Body—Meetings of the Committees 

Governing Body—107th session . 


Permanent Migration Committee _....... 
Building, Civil Engineering and Public Works Committee—second session 


Fourth Regional Conference of American States Members 
Coal Mines Committee—third session ...................... ah 


International Labour Conference—32nd session 


FAO 
Meeting on Rinderpest Control 
FAO Council—fourth session ......... P5524 
Animal Disease Meeting ........0.0..0.....0...... 
Annual Conference—fourth session ............ 
Nutrition Standing Advisory Committee 
Agriculture Standing Advisory Committee ...... 


Meeting on Control of Infestation of Foodstuffs .. 


UNESCO 


General Conference—third session ................ 


ICAO 


General Assembly—third session 


.Geneva 
interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 

....Geneva 
.... geneva 
....Geneva 


Interim Hq. 


.... Geneva 
.. Havana 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Far East 

U.S.A. 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 


Undetermined 


Montevideo 
U.S.A. 


Geneva 


Nairobi, Kenya 


Washington 
Warsaw 


Washington 


Washington 
Washington 


Palmira, Colombia 


Beirut 


Montreal 
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1948 
From Nov. 23 


1948 
From Oct. 122 


1949 

In Jan. 

In Jan. 

In Jan. 

From Mar. 3 
In Apr. 


From May 
“ June 


IN 


In June 
In June 


1948 

From Oct. 25 
“ Nov. 15 
“Nov. 15 


1949 
In Mar. 
In Mar. 


1948 
From Dec. 7 


1949 
From Mar. 29 


1949 
From Apr. 11 


(tentative) 


1948 
From Nov. 30 


1948 
From Nov. 15 


In session 
In session 





South-East Asia Regional Meeting ............ sobsspecauehcaasnasrers aeeocittcecaserpeas cSpiutrcnaeapeonk New Delhi 
Divisional 
Communications and Radio Technical Joint Divisional Meeting .........................................Montreal 


Airline Operating Practices Divisional Meeting ...............:...ccccccccceeeseesesssceseseeeseeeeeeeee Montreal 


Airworthiness Divisional Meetirig 0..........::.cccccccscsssssssnetescssssssssnnneeeessssessnnesseccsssssuneed Montreal 
ITU 

International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting ............. ...Mexico City 

Fourth Inter-American Conference on Radio Communications .... . Bogota 

International Telegraph Consultative Committee—Meetings of the Committees ..Geneva 

International Telephone Consultative Committee—Meeting of Experts ..........................Geneva 


Conference for the Approval of the New List of Frequencies 20.00..0.00.0..000.....ccccceeee Geneva 
International Telephone Consultative Committee— 


Commissions of Technical Studies EER ce etn baliahiiie The Hague 
Telegraph and Telephone Administrative einer weer. | Oo otek Paris 
International Telephone Consultative Committee—I5th Meeting .......0.0.....0.0000c. Paris 
Fourth Conference on South American Broadcasting .........0.0.........ccccccecccscseeeeeecccesssnnneen Lima 
European Radio Maritime Service—European Conference on the Study of Bands . Oslo 
WHO 
Executive Board—second session Geneva 
European Health Conference pcacetbesdaasetisp ..Geneva 
Expert Committee on International | Epidemiology and Quarantine— 
second session sede Saad sees Rteitepetbavids Roch eaeatadeoavarctiwnasnaiens asthe .Geneva 
Expert Committee on Biological Standardization ................. Undetermined 
South-East Asia Conference—second session. ................. New Delhi 
IRO 

Executive Committee ............. i. oe ; Rome 

General Council—second session cas fentsiehnse sisrediettiimerpiiisseean el Geneva 
ITO 

Meeting of the Contracting Parties to the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade... Geneva 
IMCO 

Preparatory Committee—second session Interim Hq. 
IMO 

Meeting of Regional Commission for Asia .New Delhi 

Section Ill - - Governmental and Inter- Governmental 

Conferences 

Far Eastern Commission .... Washington 

German External Property Negotiations with ‘Portugal—Safehaven Lisbon 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan .................... Le hesecuaecentass Washington 
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Cee 


From Oct. 


“Nov. 
In Nov. 
From Dec. 

Dec. 
From Dec. 


1949 
From Jan. 


In Feb. 

In Feb. 
(tentative) 

In Feb. 

From Mar. 

In Apr. 

In May 


In June 
(tentative) 


1948 


From Nov. ~ 
Nov. 


Nov. 
"Nov. 


" Nov. 
“  WNov. 
“Nov. 
"Nov. 
"Nov. 


"Nov. 


"Nov. 
Nov. 
"Dec. 


“ Dec. 

“ Dee. 
In Dec. 
In Dec. 
In Dec. 


1949 
From Jan. 


“: Jom: 
From Feb. 


In May 
In June 


15 Pan-American Institute of Geography and ete Pan-American 

Consultation on Cartography Buenos Aires 

15 Empire Parliamentary Association Hamilton, Bermuda 

Rubber Study Group—Management Committee London 

1 First Pan-American Congress of Pharmacy Havana 

1 Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session Guadeloupe, F.W.|I. 

5 Pan American Union—third Inter-American Travel Congress Buenos Aires 
17 North American Council on Fishery Investigations— 

International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference Washington 

Grand Colombia Economic Organization—Air Transportation Conference Caracas 
Pan-American Institute of Geography and History— 

first Pan-American Consultation on Geography _.. Brazil 

Rubber Study Group—sixth meeting Kaula Lumpur, Federation of Malaya 

28 Inter-American Economic Conference Buenos Aires 

International Cotton Advisory Committee—eighth session Belgium 

International Railway Congress : Lisbon 

Second Pan-American Congress of Social Service Sao Paulo and Rio de Janeiro 


Section IV - - International Non-Governmental 


Organizations 
8 American Federation of Labor—Metal Trades Convention Cincinnati 
10 American Federation of Labor 
Building and Construction Trades Convention Cincinnati 
12 American Federation of Labor—Union Label Trades Convention Cincinnati 
13 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Joint Meeting of the Committees on Foreign Investments = Paris 
15 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Maximum Employment Paris 
15 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign Establishments Paris 
16 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee for European Affairs Paris 
16 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Banking Technique Paris 
17 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Special Co-ordinating Committee for the !.T.0. Charter Paris 
17 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Committee on Co-ordination of Inland Transport .. .. Paris 
18 International Chamber of Commerce—69th session of the Council Paris 
19 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Sea Transport Paris 
7 International Chamber of Commerce— 
Sub-Committee on the International Transport of Perishable Goods Paris 
8 International Chamber of Commerce—Commission of Transport Users Paris 
10 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Advertising .. Paris 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Monetary Relations Paris 
International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Customs Technique Paris 
International Chamber of Commerce—-Committee on Primary Products 
and International Markets Paris 
10 International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Air Law Paris 
11 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Air Transport Paris 
25 International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on 
Vehicles and Road Characteristics Paris 
26 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Highway Transport Paris 
15 International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on 
International Telegraph Service Paris 
International Union of Local Authorities Prague 


International Committee of the Red Cross—Meeting of the 
League of Far East Regional Red Cross Societies Australia 
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